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The Cash Value of Art in Industry 


The Germans, the French and the Swedes have made it pay 


cé HE Cash Value of Art in Industry needs “The modern movement in the decorative arts 
no proof at this date. is really a movement toward machine art. There 

is every reason on earth why American Art and 

American Industry should get together. 






“Modern business realizes more and more that 
it must take into account the demand for good 
looks, for good design and color in almost every 
kind of manufactured goods. In many fields we 
are doing it, but nowhere except in certain lines 
have we gone into it with the thoroughness of the 





“The artist and the industrialist have much in 
common. The head of a large industry is a 
workman who has at his command the nifinitely 
complex tool of industrial organization.” 















Germans, the French and the Swedes. These sentences are taken from the article of 
John Cotton Dana, Director of Newark Museum, 

“The American bathroom and kitchen are far in the August Ist issue of FORBES. If you have 
in the lead in the search for a style suited to our not read it we suggest that you do so immediately. 
age, our living problems and our method of pro- We have reprinted the article in pamphlet form, 
duction. which we will gladly send on request. 

**And so I would say to the artist, the designer, FORBES MAGAZINE reaches the men higher- 
the manufacturer concerned with art in industry up in business. It is a great advertising medium 
—‘go to the bathroom and the kitchen, young because service to the reader means results for 
man. Study the beautiful lines of American bath the advertiser. Current circulation, 65,000. Ad- 
tubs, plumbing fixtures and the modern elec- vertising rate, $500 a page; $1.10 per agate line. 
trical refrigerators if you want to see beauty May we assist you to advertise to the FORBES 
wedded to utility.’ readers to the best advantage? 

FORBES ADVERTISING RESEARCH 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
FORBES REACHES THE MAN HIGHER UP 
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Consult DOEHLER 
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ENDING MACHINES designed 
by DOEHLER engineers are tested 
and perfected (as individual outlets) 
for each different product — liquid, 
odd shaped or unpackaged. Correct 
designing has made possible the 
continuous vending of famous na- 
tional products such as we illustrate. 
DOEHLER engineers plus an organ- 
ization with twenty-five years 
experience in metal craftsmanship, 
are capable of solving your vending 


machine problems. Confer with us. 


Engineers & Producers of 
Vending Machines 


386 Fourth Ave., New York 


Brooklyn - Toledo - Batavia - Pottstown 


ARGEST 
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O matter how much you may say in your letters about the responsibility 

N and integrity of your business, it is possible that your letterheads may 

be telling an entirely different story. There is an elusive something in 

Genuine Engraved Stationery that seems to say “Success! Dependability! 

* Quality!” Make your letterheads work for you instead of against you. 

Consult any dealer displaying the Mark of Genuine Engraving—he will 
gladly help you. 
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Looking 
Ahead 


With the 
Forbes Edttors 


| er the civilized Nations ap 
expected soon to associa: 
themselves, at the invitation of th 
United States, in a multilateral ani. 
war treaty. It is mainly the remung. 
ation of war as an instrument 
policy, summarized for the readers ¢} 
ForBEs in this issue. 

The treaty considers, primariy, 
military war. International confi 
follows not only racial and territorial 
hatreds but economic rivalry. This 
was the main factor that brought mn 
the World War. The conclusion of 
that war was a division of the spoils, 
and in spite of “peace without vic 
tory” ideal§ the peace was largely: 
conquerors peace. The economic 
consequences that followed provel 
that war is bad business, that the vic 
tors lose as heavily as the vanquished, 
and that the vanquished may be quit 
as well off in the end. 

Especially timely is the summay 
of the reparations aspect as the time 
draws near for Germany to make he 
next payment. The Allies can hart: 
ly afford to accept the huge sum tlt 
Germany is ready to pay, according 
to Mr. Grey’s analysis. 

What has really happened to Ger 
many is that she has become mor 
efficient industrially, more democratt 
and socially stronger, as the result ol 
the breaking of her military cast 
In an early issue we will have an a 
ticle that reveals how Germany li 
internationalized her business. He 
investments are leaping the borders 
just as America’s have. A new fom 
of trust has been developed that 
far more effective than the cartel 
meeting foreign competition. . 

While Germany has pushed abit 
by means of new economic ideas, htt 
culture has taken a new form. Yout 
is treasured and the New Germiall 
is largely as it has been transforiit! 
by inventors, scientists, and busine 
men. So co-ordinated has Germaii)’ 
industrial life become that many ® 
dustries resemble a huge investiel 
trust, with ramifications in m#l 
fields. All this makes this article 4 
outstanding contribution. 


HE Cure for Crime is varie 
but J. Campbell White, gen® 
secretary of the Men’s (hut 
League, has found a means that! 
feels certain will rally all religi0! 
groups to assist in developing a ™™ 
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Carryola Phonograph with Bakelite Molded tone-arm. Made by Carryola Co. of Amer., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Bakelite Molded made enameling unnecessary 


and improved tonal qualities 


HE Carryola is a portable phono- 

graph mounted in an attractive 
leatherette case, furnished in several 
different colors. Its makers wished 
to beautify the instrument by having 
the tone arm finished in a color to 
match the case. Enameling the metal 
arm formerly used was unsatisfactory 
as the enamel would crack and chip. 
Now the tone arms are formed of 
Bakelite Molded in appropriate 
colors, and are giving complete satis- 
faction. 


It was also found that the use of 
Bakelite Molded for the arm im- 
proved the tonal qualities of the 


phonograph. The metal arm previ- 
ously used emphasized the notes of 
brass instruments, and made the 
notes of wood instruments too harsh. 
The Bakelite Molded tone arm brings 
out the full tone of all instruments 
whether of brass or of wood. 


Notwithstanding the superiority of 
the Bakelite Molded arm, its cost is 
approximately the same as metal. 
Four of the arms are formed in a 
single molding operation, no subse- 
quent finishing or polishing is re- 
quired, and no enameling is needed 
as the material itself is of the desired 
colors. 


Bakelite Engineering Service. Intimate knowledge of thousands of varied applications of 
Bakelite Materials combined with eighteen years’ experience in the development of phenol 
resinoids for industrial uses provides a valuable background. for the cooperation offered by 
our engineers and research laboratories. Write for Booklet No. 43, “Bakelite Molded.” 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 


247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Chicago Office, 635 West 22nd Street 
BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD., 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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manufactured by Bakelite Corporation Under the capital “B” oumeticel infinity. or unlimited 
quantity It symbolizes the infinite number of present and future uses of Bakelite Corporation's products." 
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THE NEW KEYNOTE 
IN HAUSERMAN 
PARTITIONS 





USTROUS flat tones, rich metallic finishes, mellow grain- 
ing effects ... Hauserman Partitions are meeting today’s 
demand for color—for harmony, for livability in offices. 


The attractive Hauserman designs create new oppor- 
tunities in giving the business home the personality and 
atmosphere so desirable. 

And the substantial character of these partitions results 
in that feeling of isolation without confinement. Yet— 
there is maximum movability without waste! 


It will pay you to get complete information about Hauserman 
Partitions for your new offices or for any contemplated changes 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY, ‘Partition Specialists 
6887 Grant Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Sales, Engineering and Erection Service at Branches in Thirteen Principal Cities 


“PARTITIONS FOR EVERY PLACE AND PURSE” 
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od for combating it that he has dis- 
covered. It is a practical plan, now 
in operation, in a part of a great city 
where gangsterism was rife. 

The article reveals the cost of 
crime to the public and the compara- 
tively small amount hecessary to 
counteract it. In a word, Mr. White 
finds that the youth of to-day has 
very little chance to escape moral 
contagion if the moral forces cannot 
reach them. He has some astonish- 
ing figures to show that the churches 
are not functioning efficiently. He 
gives a plan of direct contact and di- 
rect service that will stimulate the 
thoughts of practical men. It will 
appear in another issue. 


THICS in modern business is 

not a set of rules but an un- 
written code that has been developed 
by business groups and trade associa- 
tions. There is a higher morality in 
business to-day than in any previous 
period, according to Edgar L. Heer- 
mance, author of THE ETHICS oF 
BusINEss, who has made a special 
contribution to ForBes based on his 
investigation of the progress of trade 
association work. Business ethics are 
still much in the making, but enough 
has been done to demonstrate that 
this is an era of better understand- 
ing between business groups. The 
best part of the discovery is that the 
regulation and ethics have come from 
within. Business men are developing 
a moral consciousness that they do 
not discard the moment they enter 
the office. This is an excellent sign. 


OOD is used, not only to 

make paper, but also to make 
cellulose, and from that product has 
arisen the spectacular rayon indus- 
try. Other derivatives of wood are 
used to make explosives, roofs, wall 
board, paints and one has become a 
real competitor of cotton. 

Not only the virgin pine timber but 
the stumpage of past lumbering op- 
erations, the pitch pines, the hard 
woods, everything that can roughly 
be classified as wood has been taken 
by the chemist and can be turned into 
a useful product. ; 

This has given indication of a rival 
of the lumber industry that is already 
reflected in many sections of the 
United States. There is regional 
competition that has hurt. The ar- 
ticle, in a forthcoming issue, gives 


the prospects for one great part of 
the industry. 


NVESTMENT is a philosophy. 
Ray Vance has contributed an il- 
luminating series in Forses that he 
will culminate in his general guide 
for the personal investor and specu- 
lator. He has developed an article 
that will be of particular interest to 
those who have followed his analysis 
from issue to issue. 
Success in investment, he finds, 
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: I UNDREDS of millions of dollars are spent annually in the Kansas City market 


Men’s and Women’s 
Clothing . 


Aircraft and Accessories 
Farm Implements 
Dairy Machinery 


Steam Fitting and 
Heating Apparatus 


Porcelain Ware 

Hosiery 

Furniture 

Perfumery and Cosmetics 
Millinery 

Wallboard 


Insulated Wire 
and Cable 


Moulding of 
Bakelite 


Radio Equipment 


for these products . . . every one of them sold in sufficient volume to justify 
sizable organizations and plants right in the territory . . . yet most of them 


shipped in from far distant cities. 


Farm owners within a night’s ride of 
Kansas City spend 42 million dollars a year 
for implements. Buyers in that same area, 
the natural Kansas City territory, pay 17 
million for steam fittings and heating appa- 
ratus; 16 million for insulated wire and 
cable; 86 million for furniture; 550 million 
for men’s and women’s clothing; 10 million 
for perfumery and cosmetics ... and so on 
... Sending far away from home for the 
very things that might economically be man- 
ufactured within the territory. 

The raw materials necessary for all of these com- 
modities are here, or economically available. Labor 


of high efficiency is plentiful, and with an enviable 
record for scarcely any labor trouble in a quarter 





Chamber of Commerce of 


of a century. Transportation by rail, by truck and 
by the soon-to-be-completed Missouri River chan- 
nel is unsurpassed. Power is reasonable. Coal, fuel 
oil and industrial gas are plentiful, at low cost. 
Living conditions are ideal. 


It is a compact market of more than 20 million 
people ...a group of pee which annually creates 
_— than 3 billion dollars in new wealth from 
the soil! 


Faéts tell the story. By all means, send for “The 
Booklet of Kansas City Facts,” a resume of the 
many advantages of this vast market. If more inti- 
mately interested, ask for a detailed, confidential 
survey concerning your own market here. 












Not just a city 
but an empire 


Kansas City advertising does not confine 
itself to corporate limits. Within the terri- 
tory are raw materials and manufacturing 
advantages of a highly diversified nature 
.+.many within the city itself, many in the 
smaller cities of this rich area. Kansas City 
undertakes to tell the story of the entire 
territory to interested manufacturers, re- 
alizing that the city prospers only as its 
outlying territory prospers. 
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Industrial Committee, Room 302 
Chamber of Commerce, Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send me, without obligation, “The Booklet of 


Kansas City Facts.” 


Name 





Address 





KANSAS CITY. 


State 








Kansas City. Mo “% 
“On 





sor 
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At the famous 


Chateau Lame 


IVE minutes walk from the Houses of Parliament, 
F this dignified and beautiful hostelry is a natural 
meeting place for leaders in the social and political life 
of Canada’s capital. Here statesmen from all over the 
world gather. At night the social activities of fashion- 
able Ottawa find expression in the Chateau’s ballrooms 
and salons. 


A patronage such as this demands excellence . . . fine 
appointments ... faultless service .. . infallible comfort. 
To meet these requirements, the Chateau Laurier in turn 
demands perfection from the staff and equipment which 
serves its guests. 


When the Hotel Department of the Canadian National 
Railways recently decided to increase the accommodations 
of the Chateau by two hundred rooms, architects and 
engineers met the demand for perfection in ventilating 
equipment by specifying Sturtevant fans, air washing ap- 
paratus and motors. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 


Plants at: Berkeley, Cal. s+ Camden, N.J. es Framingham, Mass. 
Galt, Ontario «es Hyde Park, Mass. cx» Sturtevant, Wis. 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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HEATING - VENTILATING AND 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 












































































Chateau Laurier, Ot- 
tawa, Canada. Con- 
cerned with the exten- 
sion of this beautiful 
hotel are: — Architect: 
John S. Archibald. As- 
sociate Architect: John 
Scofield. Associate Con- 
sulting Engineers: Alex 
Wilson and Jas. A. 

Kearns. Heating and 
Ventilating Contractor: 

John Colford, Limited. 
—all of Montreal, Can. 
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goes with pleasurable assurance rather 
than agonized timidity. He believes 
that capital should be set to work and 
that one way to do it is to scan the 
horizon to see in what stocks and 
securities one’s surplus should be in- 
vested. 

He develops the two conflicting 
ideas, that of the speculator and the 
hoarder, and sets one off against the 
other. He points it out as a great 
contrast similar to the conflict within 
the individual to be for himself alone 
or to be active in behalf of society 
in general. In conclusion he develops 
the principle that sound investment 
is good for not only the individual 
but for society at large. The sum- 
Mary will be as effective as the more 
| specific information that has_ pre- 
ceded. 


INCE Kansas 


undertook in 
1911 to safeguard her people 
against fraudulent investments, law- 


makers of all States, except two, 
Delaware and Nevada, have been 
hamimering out so-called “blue sky” 
laws, with almost annual changes. 
The Investment Bankers’ Association 
has helped to bring uniformity in 
some of the legislation in an effort 
to relieve the dealer in securities from 
a burden that was fast growing pro- 
hibitive. 

The latest and most encouraging 
tendency exempts certain forms of 
securities offered by licensed dealers. 
In spite of elaborate precautions 
legislation has not prevented huge 
losses by swindling. The new plan is 
to put the responsibilities on the deal- 
er. The State of Virginia has taken 
the lead in this respect rather than 
attempting to hold up and pass on the 
nature of every offering. This is 
made clear in an article by Thomas 
B. Connor, former “Blue Sky” Ad- 
ministrator of Georgia. 


OOLWORTH towers and 

Holland tunnels will be built 
before long in South America, if the 
predictions of C. C. Martin, director 
of the Pan-American Information 
Service, are fulfilled. American 
business men realize that politics has 
often done them harm. The affairs 
of Latin American politicians, par- 
ticularly, are often too tangled for 
them to understand. But on a factual 
basis, that of buying and selling, the 
American business man has attained 
a high status with our neighbors to 
the South. He is rated first in fair 
dealing with the great market that 
has developed with the other Amer- 
icas. 

Mr. Martin relates how the trade 
battle was won and how promising is 
the future in that vast home market 
that lies just below the Gulf of 
Mexico. He names the leaders of 
American life who are international- 
izing our trade practice. The article 
has a lesson for those who seek new 
outlets. 
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r \HESE are important and sig- 
nificant developments and 
facts: 

First—The United States has every 
promise of abundant harvests, includ- 
ing a reasonable yield of cotton. 

Second—The general price level is 
well maintained, the current figure 
being appreciably above the average 
for last year and only approximately 
under the 1926 average. 

Third—Not many complaints are 
now heard concerning unemployment. 

Fourth—The railways this half- 
year are carrying approximately the 
same tonnage as a year ago, but the 
growth of motor transportation must 
be taken into account when consider- 
ing railway car loadings. 

Fifth—The far-reaching building 
industry continues to show remark- 
able activity, with no definite indica- 
tions of any let-up. 

Sixth—That other giant, the motor 
industry, is bounding ahead impres- 
sively. The leading companies nearly 
all show very substantial gains over 
last year. 

Seventh—The steel industry, for- 
merly regarded by economists as the 
most dependable of all yardsticks, is 
distinctly healthier than it was a year 
ago and it may end 1928 with a rec- 
ord-breaking showing. 

Eighth—Retail trade, 
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Favorable 
and Unfavorable 


Factors: 


Deductions Drawn 


Second— We are within two 
months of the presidential election. 

Of these the condition of the 
money market is occasioning the 
greater uneasiness. The loss of some 
$600,000,000 of gold has, of course, 
removed the basis for billions of 
credit. This loss has been incurred 
during a period of inordinate expan- 
sion in stock speculation involving 
the marking up of quotations this 
year to wholly unprecedented heights. 
Meanwhile, brokers’ loans have ex- 
panded as never before, and thus far 
all efforts by the Federal Reserve 
authorities, including three advances 
in the rediscount rate, have failed to 
bring desired reduction in speculative 
loans 


EANWHILE, a _ disturbing 
condition has arisen. Where- 
as the banks used to do practically all 


the lending of call and time money - 


in Wall Street, outsiders have taken 
to lending idle funds in the stock 
market from day to day. This irre- 
sponsible “bootleg” lending, over 
which the bankers have no control, 
has approached two billions of 
dollars, or more than twice the 
amount of brokers’ loans made by 
New York banks and more also than 


the total placed for out of town 
banks. Measures designed to curb 
this lending may or may not prove 
effective. 


LL this outside money has not 

prevented rates from rising to 
the highest levels in seven years. We 
have recently witnessed 8 per cent. 
and even 10 per cent. call loans. Time 
loans have been marked up to the 
wholly unusual figure of 61%4-6% per 
cent. Bankers’ acceptances and com- 
mercial paper naturally have suffered 
proportionately. 

Now that seasonal agricultural and 
commercial demands are setting in, 
there is room for doubt as to what 
dear money may do to the stock mar- 
ket. Already bonds have suffered 
more than ordinary weakness. The 
bull operators in stocks have not 
abandoned their activities, but the 
speculative mania which raged for a 
time has definitely died down. 

Non-manipulated stocks have been 
very dull—although there has not 
been enough public liquidation to 
cause any serious general drop in 
prices. 

Combine with the uncertain mone- 
tary outlook, the imminence of a 
political campaign which is not at all 

likely to be wholly one- 





while still uneven, has 


increased moderately ; 2000 
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sided, and it becomes 
a matter for careful 





the principal gains, as 
usual, are being record- 
ed by chains and mail- 
order houses. 
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sentiment is distinctly -o"" 
more cheerful. 

Against that encour- 
aging list must be set 
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encouraging : 
First—The American 
money market has un- 
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start at the Machine 


N° matter how efficient the sales organization of a 


company may be, it cannot continue to produce 
results if competitors are underselling it—and com- : 

; The Hendey catalog does no more 
petitors are pretty sure to undersell the factory whose  .u.n'show the mechanical. posibilities 
methods and machines are not up to date. of Headey laches, shapers and milling 

ie . e machines. ut your engineers W € 

Reorganizing the sales department in such a case is a _ able to interpret the functions of these 


hopeless subterfuge. Nothing in the way of sales ability  ichins in, Serms of the incre 


‘ ) . saleability of your product. It is with 
can permanently overcome a price handicap imposed es a ee 
too costly production. The logical step is to equip the send for a copy. 
plant with machines that will not only meet the com- 
petitive standard in costs, but set an even lower standard 
if possible. 

It is much more profitable to retain an experienced 
sales staff, and back it up with new and efficient produc- 
tion equipment, than to experiment with new sales 
policies and organizations while retaining obsolete 
equipment. 
The Hendey Machine Company has contributed much 
to the mechanical efficiency of industry. In countless 
factories Hendey machine tools are either speed- 
ing production, or improving quality, or both— 


_ thus promoting readier sales and larger profits. The Hendey Machine Co. 
Torrington, Conn. 


Please send me the complete Hendey catalog. 
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Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Chain Stores 
Face Mail Order 


Invasion 


By Neil M. Clark 


HIS is how George B. Everitt, 
president of Montgomery 
Ward & Co., expressed the 

thought uppermost in his mind when 
I called on him in his big office in 
Chicago : 

“Henry Ford, you know, has said 
that the primary function of the Ford 
Motor Company is not to make auto- 
mobiles, but to build transportation— 
a definition that amply makes room 
for airplanes and much more. Taking 
a leaf out of the same book, we say 
that the primary function of Mont- 
gomery Ward &'Co. is not to sell by 
mail, but to distribute merchandise 
economically—and the broader defini- 
tion makes room, in our case, for the 
use of any legitimate method that 
promises economy and large results. 

“This is. an advantage. Times 
change. Buying habits change. An 
actively-led organization must adapt 
itself without hesitation to all such 
changes. But the thought just ex- 
pressed is so fundamental that it need 
never change. 


6¢ AVING this conception of 

our function, I think it was 
no more than natural that we should 
have decided to make the experiment 
(as one of a number of modifications 
of straight mail-order selling) of es- 
tablishing a chain of retail stores in 
certain strategic locations; for the 
chain-store method unquestionably 
represents one of the effective mod- 
ern forms of retail distribution. 

“T will go further and say that if 
it seemed wise to do so, there is no 
inherent reason why we should not 
employ house-to-house canvassers, or 
any other retail selling method of 
whatever kind, in pursuit of our 
avowed function of being expert in 
the economical distribution of mer- 
chandise. The method is surely less 
important than the end. 

“Please bear in mind that this is 
not a defensive attitude, but a con- 
structive, even aggressive attitude. 
Indeed, there is no reason to-day for 
the mail-order business to be on the 
defensive. Our chain-store develop- 


George 
B. Everitt 


Montgomery Ward & Co., to Use Every Retail 


Outlet to Cut Cost of Distribution. 


George 


B. Everitt, Daring Sponsor of. 1,500 stores, 
Traces Sales Evolution. 


ment was undertaken, not to supplant 
our mail-order business, but to sup- 
plement it, and the figures so far 
prove to our satisfaction that there 
is a very interesting interplay, here, 
of demand-creation factors.” 

Few merchandising events of re- 
cent years have attracted such wide 
and continued interest as the vigorous 
entry of this famous, old-established 
mail-order house into the chain-store 
field. Rumors, hereby confirmed, 
have had it that eventually the com- 
pany may open as many as 1,500 
stores. Some 9,000,000 present cus- 
tomers (to say nothing of interested 
investors) have wondered just what 
is really back of the move. 

The mail-order business, as every- 
body knows, had its inception and 
first great growth in the horse-and- 
buggy era. There has been consid- 
erable speculation now, when the 
United States can claim virtually uni- 
versal automobile ownership, and 
when highways are kept open even 
into many of the most remote dis- 
tricts from one year’s end to the 
other, whether the day has not passed 
when great numbers of people will be 
content to thumb through huge cata- 
logs and send orders by mail to con- 
cerns hundreds or thousands of miles 
away, without first seeing the goods. 
Urgent inquirers have asked whether 
the days of the mail-order business, 
on the old grand scale, may not be 


numbered. In recent months, such 
questions have perhaps -been given 
added point by the fact that Sears, 
Roebuck and Company, the greatest 
single factor in the retail mail-order 
field, promptly followed suit after 
Montgomery Ward & Co. led the 
way: they too began establishing 
chain of stores. ; 
Mr. Everitt’s answer to the above 
questions, given in emphatic terms, is 
as follows: 


66 LD barriers in distribution are 

admittedly breaking down. 
The familiar line-up of former days 
(manu facturer-to-wholesaler - to - re- 
tailer-to-consumer) has long since 
been variously modified, and there 
have been changes, too, in the char- 
acter of retail stores as to classes of 
goods carried: druggists stock an-im- 
mense variety, grocers are encroach- 
ing on the cigar-store field, and so 
on. 
“There is no evidence to show that 
the old methods are going to dis- 
appear, but the day has already ar- 
rived when they must stand in com- 
petition with newer methods, and no- 
body knows all the possibilities of the 
situation, nor what the final outcome 
may be., 

“This much is clear to me: the 
mail-order business, as a distinctive 
mode of distribution, is in no dan- 
ger. Mail-order selling can survive 
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in the automobile and radio era, is 
surviving, and is actually in a health- 
ier state to-day than ever before. If 
you want decisive proof of this, look 
at our reports for recent years. 

“Sales achieved solely by mail- 
order methods have trebled since 
1921. Our current mail-order cata- 
log is more elaborate and costly than 
any we have ever published. And 
our experience to date indicates that 
instead of cutting into mail-order 
volume, our entry into the chain-store 
field actually increases mail orders, 
for in every locality where we have 
established a store, mail orders have 
increased.” 

Mr. Everitt, who succeeded to the 
presidency of his company a little 
over a year ago after rapid ad- 


ing departments of the busi- 
ness, has shown himself a 
shrewd and daring backer of 
the new merchandising pro- 
gram, aggressive in sales ex- 
pansion. His story of the 
origins of the experiment nec- 
esssarily goes somewhat into 
history. 

“Always,” he explained, 
“there has been one obvicus 
weakness in mail-order selling, 
applying less to old customers 
than to those without previous 
experience in buying by mail. 
Many were afraid to order 
without seeing the merchan- 
dise, in spite of unlimited 
guarantees. 

“Time and the reputation of 
the mail-order houses for fair 
dealing (a reputation assidu- 
ously cultivated) did much to 
break down this hesitancy ; but 
unquestionably, many  re- 
mained unconvinced —- espe- 
cially when the article under 
consideration was costly. Once 
the goods were seen, there was 
no such hesitancy, for the mer- 
chandise and published de- 
scriptions of quality were seen 
to agree. This, then, was not a fatal 
weakness, but it was at least a limit- 
ing factor in mail-order growth. 

“Quite a good many years ago we 
first made the experiment of sending 
merchandise display trains about the 
country. These trains carried a con- 
siderable variety of merchandise, and 
made scheduled and fully-advertised 
stops in many communities. The 
purpose was not to sell, but to let 
people see with their own eyes the 
quality of some of the merchandise 
pictured in the catalog. Of course 
we distributed catalogs freely at the 
same time, and the common result of 
seeing was believing. Wherever the 
train stopped, we seldom failed to 
note a permanent increase in busi- 
ness. 

“We also made a practice for many 
years, and still do, of displaying 
merchandise at the various State 
fairs, and at some of the larger coun- 
ty fairs—once again, not for the pur- 


vancement through the operat- T 





pose of taking immediate orders, but 
to give people an opportunity to ex- 
amine the quality of the goods as they 
could not do on the printed page. 
These displays l:kewise helped to in- 
crease volume. 

“But, of course, such efforts were 
more or less sporadic. It occurred 
to us, however, that it might be pos- 
sible to secure permanent results if we 
maintained merchandise displays at 
strategic points. A survey was made 
to determine the feasibility of this 
idea, and to consider possible loca- 
tions. Some eighty cities and towns 
were considered. We finally settled 
on Marysville, Kansas, as an ideal 
spot in which to house the first per- 
manent display. Marysville, in the 


HE position of Montgomery Ward & 
Co. to-day may be summed up as 
follows: 


MAIL-ORDER DEPARTMENT: Still 
by far the main source of business, and 
likely to be increased, rather than lessened, 
by the growth of the company’s other 
modes of distribution. 


DEPARTMENT STORES: These: 
occupy low-rent space, and enable those 
within reach of the company’s branches to 
see the merchandise before buying: there 
is one of these stores at Chicago, and one at 
each branch—eight in all. 


CHAIN STORES: Rapidly expanding, 
and likely to become directly responsible 
for an enormous increase in volume. 


In this picture of the situation, then, we 
see a wholly new alignment of forces of 
retail distribution under single management fact 
—and the end, perhaps, is not yet. 


valley of the Little Blue, is a county- 
seat town of about 4,000 population, 
the center of a rich agricultural dis- 
trict, and the average of prosperity 
runs high. 

“The first display store, as we 
called it, was opened on August 14, 
1926, and aroused tremendous inter- 
est, not only locally, but nationally. 
From coast to coast, the press com- 
mented on the event.” 

Since much of the subsequent pro- 
gram derives more or less directly 
from the display-store idea, some de- 
tails of the Marysville experiment 
will have interest. 

“The merchandise displayed,” Mr. 
Everitt continued, “was not intended 


to be sold over the counter (except . 


automobile tires, tubes, and bat- 
teries). The goods were on the floor 
only to be looked at. 

“For the most part, the merchan- 
dise chosen for display was what we 
call ‘high-ticket’ merchandise; that is, 
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roughly, priced at $25 or above, and 
therefore not to be bought without 
careful consideration: such items as 
washing machines, cream separators, 
farm equipment, and the like, were 
included. Our plans called for 
changes of. displays approximately 
once a month. 

“We announced the opening of the 
Marysville merchandise display by 
means of some 20,000 circulars, 
reaching virtually every family in the 
trade territory of which Marysville 
is the center. We also used the news- 
papers. And the morning of August 
14, 1926, saw visitors driving into 
town from distances as great as 50 
and 60 miles. Approximately 6,000 
people passed through the doors that 
first day. 

“T’d like you to take note of 
the fact that we were particu- 
larly careful in all arrange- 
ments to do nothing that 
would antagonize local mer- 
chants. One of the things, for 
example, that we did on this 
occasion, as a matter of policy, 
was to take only one-page 
newspaper space to advertise 
the opening. We might easily 
have taken half-a-dozen pages, 
completely over - shadowing 
any copy used by other mer- 
chants, but we had no desire to 
crowd them out. Incidentally, 
I might say here that I think 
the chain store of the future is 
destined to take an important 
part in local community devel- 
opment. All of our chain 
store managers are instructed 
to co-operate fully and whole- 
heartedly with commercial and 
other institutions in the towns 
where we are established. 

“Another. thing about our 
opening in Marysville that 
won us local goodwill was the 
that the event gave 

Marysville a remarkable 

amount of enviable publicity 

from one end of the country 
to the other. This was appreciated, 
and on the Friday evening preceding 
the Saturday opening, a large delega- 
tion from the local Chamber of Com- 
merce called on our officers at the 
store and said enthusiastically that 
they were glad to have us as neigh- 
bors. This is the kind of relation 
that we have sought to cultivate 
everywhere upon opening stores, and 
I think we have had considerable 
success. (Indeed,.since the inaugura- 
tion of the chain-store program, sev- 
eral cities have sent delegations of 
business men to ask us to establish 
stores in their midst.) 

“The opening at Marysville had a 
further significant result: the crowds 
that attended brought to the other 
merchants a record volume of busi- 
ness. One of the impressive in- 
stances was reported by the leading 
grocer. He said that before 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon (and this was Sat- 
urday, mind you, in an agricultural 
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district, where Saturday evening is 
really the big shopping time), by 3 
o’clock he had broken his best pre- 
vious sales record, and had served 
scores of customers whom he had 
never laid eyes on before. Other 
merchants had similar happy tales to 
tell. 

“Tt was, in short, a red-letter busi- 
ness day for everybody, and helped 
to convince folks that we were not 
going to snatch business greedily 
from other merchants, but were going 
to draw crowds, in whose business 
others would inevitably share. This 
is what happens wherever our chain 
stores go in, and it explains why the 
other merchants are generally glad 
to see us come.” 


O much, then, for the Marysville 

merchandise display, which was 
an early link in the move toward 
chain stores. Similar display stores 
were established rapidly in several 
communities. And it was not long 
before the inevitable happened. A 
customer saw an article on display 
that he wanted badly right away; he 
desperately disliked waiting the sev- 
eral days that he would have to wait, 
if he mailed his order; he said— 
“Can’t you let me take it now and you 
folks order another one for the 
store?’ This customer, of course, 
was not alone. Soon, hundreds were 
asking, and even demanding, the 
same thing. 

“This,” Mr. Everitt pointed out, 
“was a development that we had an- 
ticipated. We studied the frequency 
and urgency of such requests, and 
did our best to gauge the temper of 
the public with respect to buying 
from us direct, as well as by mail. 
The results of this study finally con- 
vinced us that we should go into the 
establishment of chain-stores—that 
the time had arrived for us to sell 
over the counter as well as by mail. 

“The chain stores, as such, were 
not inaugurated until 1927. The old- 
est of these stores has been in oper- 
ation for a little less than a year. 
Obviously, the volume of business 
done in them cannot yet be a very 
large part of our sales total which 
was $96,567,915 for the first six 





months of 1928. We are not yet pre- 
pared to give exact statistics on the 
proportion that chain-store sales bear 
to the mail-order sales, but you may 
gather that we are satisfied with 
operations thus far when I say that 
we are establishing new stores as fast 
as conditions permit.” 


CCORDING to a public state- 

ment of the company issued 
early in the year, plans had been 
made to open a quota of 150 stores 
during 1928. The total eventual 
number of stores was given as 1,500, 
based on surveys showing about that 
number of suitable locations in the 
United States as a whole. The com- 
pany is slightly ahead of its 1928 
schedule, but actual figures on the 
present number of store locations are 
not available at this time. 

For the most part, the stores are 
being operated by typical chain-store 
methods. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that Montgomery Ward & Co. 
undoubtedly possess certain advan- 
tages of position over the average new 
chains. Thus, there is the great 
range of merchandise, sources al- 
ready established, consisting of more 
than 33,000 separate items (in the 
mail-order catalog) plus the exper- 
ience and knowledge of demand built 
up through more than half-a-century 
of mail-order selling. 

The stores in the chain, as a rule, 
do not carry more than 10 per cent. 
of the catalog items (roughly, the 
average stock is about 3,000 items), 
and there is a tendency, as in the 
original display stores, to concentrate 
on the “high-ticket” merchandise. 
But there is a decided merchandising 
advantage in the fact that the sales 
people always have the catalog at 
hand, for reference in case merchan- 
dise not in stock is called for. Such 
orders can be put through for quick 
delivery direct to the customer, by 
mail or express, from the nearest 
branch. 

These numerous branch houses, al- 
ready established in widely-separated 
parts of the country, also aid in the 
speedy replenishment of retail stocks. 
The plan being followed at present is 
to locate the stores on direct-line 


A New Chain Store of Montgomery 
Ward & Co., in Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


; 
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routes from these branches, the sup- 
ply service ultilizing both railroads 
and motor trucks. 

With regard to store management, 
Montgomery Ward & Co. has en- 
countered no problem, and this is 
readily understood in view of the 
large number of chains that are al- 
ready in existence, many of which 
have been operated for twenty-five or 
thirty years. In a great many in- 
stances the junior store executives of 
old-established chains have visioned 
increased opportunity and more rapid 
advancement through associating 
themselves with Montgomery Ward 
& Co.’s new project. The company’s 
early stores were opened under the 
direction of its mail-order executives, 
but local talent was rapidly developed. 


LTIMATELY, of course, the 

store managers will be home- 
grown, and assistant managers are 
already in training for positions as 
managers in the newer stores. The 
pay of these managers, as in most 
chains, is a combination of salary and 
share in profits. 

The local sales forces, numbering 
usually from fifteen to twenty-five 
individuals per store, is hired by the 
manager. Many of these people have 
already had excellent experience in 
store selling, and under the educa- 
tional and training methods adopted 
in each store their ability is developed 
very rapidly. For example, a young 
woman in one store was able to sell 
twenty-five washing machines per 
week by means of her own aggres- 
siveness and sales methods which had 
been shown her. 

But it is in the broad aspects of 
merchandising and distribution that 
this chain-store experiment has its 
chief elements of interest. 

“From recent figures,” Mr. Everitt 
continued, “it appears that the retail 
business of the country at present is 
done as follows: 


Independent retailers ............... 66.75 
Departement G0OPGS ........ccccccces 16.0 
NSE IEF OOIE ECE LP RT 8.0 
Mail-order houses .................. 4.6 
COMMMINONEY GIDTES oo... onc ccc ccc. 4.5 
House-to-house canvassers .......... mAs 
Co-operative stores ................. 02 


(Continued on page 27) 




























































































































































































































ROBERT 
COWIE 


Boss of 
60,000 


His formula for 
selecting men is: 
“Try ’em and let 
them find their 


own levels.” 






Rarely Gives an Order 


re 4 EN select themselves. 
They expand and 
grow with their jobs. 
I have put many men into re- 
sponsible positions with few mis- 
takes, simply because I did not 
make the initial error of under- 
estimating any man’s capacity, or 
trying to fix a limit to it. The 
failure at one job may be a success 
at another, and the only formula 
for selecting men I have been able 
to discover in nearly half a century 
of experience is to try ’em out and 
let them find their own levels. 
“Maybe I can make that more 
specific. A great many good men 
are held back, or their progress 
is delayed, by a boss who really 
wants to help them. He does it 
by issuing detailed instructions for 
everything they do and then watch- 
ing the whole operation as closely 
as he can. Most men cannot work 
under those conditions, at least not to 
the height of their capacity, and it is 
only the exceptional man limited by 
binding orders who can do anything 


but obey. 


66,5‘ ARLY in my business career I 

discovered that if you want 
anything more than just one job done 
you must give the worker enough 
freedom to use his initiative and 
imagination. Translated into 
action, that means you must not 
order him. In forty-eight years I 
have seldom issued an_ order. 
That’s one of the reasons why it is 
more easy to get 60,000 men to 


By William A. McGarry 


jump into action instantly by say- 
ing ‘come on’ instead of ‘go 
ahead.’ Under that procedure the 
work to be done is their job, as 
well as mine.” 

Robert E. M. Cowie, president 
of the American Railway Express 
Company, leaned over the desk to 
emphasize his point with a specific 
illustration. His company handles 
more than a million separate ex- 
press shipments every business 
day. It issues a waybill or mani- 
fest for each shipment, which 
means that each day it handles 
more orders than all the railroads 
of the United States combined. It 
has more than 26,500 offices in the 
cities, towns and hamlets of the 
United States, and in New York 
alone it has 7,000 teams, motor and 
electric trucks collecting and de- 
livering merchandise. 

Viewed as a whole, the operation 
of this business is a marvel of 
standardized simplicity, or the co- 
ordination and synchronization of 
human and mechanical activities. 
It looks, in a word, like an organi- 
zation that would run more or less 
of its own momentum and by the 
pressure of the need for its serv- 
ices. From this perspective it ap- 
pears also to be, of necessity, a 
system of rigid rules and central- 
ized control. Yet in spite of the 
surface similarity of all its opera- 


tions, it is probable that no other 
business anywhere in the world 
has to meet so many and so wide a 
variation of problems as this cor- 
poration, and certainly none is so 
limited in its decisions by the fac- 
tor of time. 

In other words, the handling of 
a million shipments a day means 
the development of thousands of 
Situations which are absolutely 
new even in a half-century of ex- 
perience. Since shippers use ex- 
press service primarily to save 
time, these problems cannot be 
submitted to the general manage- 
ment for action, and nine times out 
of ten it is impossible for the local 
authorities to get the advice of 
higher authority. Therefore the 
decision is made on the firing line, 
as it was in the case Mr. Cowie 
used for his illustration. 


66 E were offered a shipment 

of a couple of million silk 
worm cocoons,” he said. “It was a 
new variety developed after ex- 
pensive laboratory experiment. 
They had to be moved across the 
country from ocean to ocean in the 
quickest possible time and under 
an exact temperature control. Ii 
the temperature in the car fell 
below a certain figure the worms 
would be killed in the cocoon and 
would never hatch. If it went 
above they would come out of the 
cocoons and, finding nothing to 
eat, would starve. The permissible 
variation was 6 degrees, while the 
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variation over the route we had to 
follow was about 40 degrees, 

“Tf I or someone else in author- 
ity here in New York had had to 
issue specific orders for the carry- 
ing of that shipment we couldn’t 
have accepted it, because too much 
time would have been required by 
the red tape. But under our 
system of personal responsibility 
we took the bugs across the coun- 
try without loss, because each man 
who handled it passed on to the 
next man the necessary informa- 
tion for safe transit. Each man 
also recognized, without discus- 
sion, that it was his job to keep 
the temperature within the per- 
missible variation. 

“Consciously or unconsciously, 
the men who handled this ship- 
ment were selecting themselves— 
building and developing the char- 
acter which is the foundation of 
capacity and progress. I don’t 
think it matters a great deal 
whether they knew what this 
operation did for them—to the 
men or the company. A man 
doesn’t get ahead by worrying 
over how he is going to get ahead. 
The essential fact for him to grasp 
is that if he puts a little more of 
himself into each task than he 
needs merely to get by, he cannot 
be held down. 


ae OREOVER, I don’t think 

it is necessary to tell this 
to most young men—to be forever 
preaching to them. Talking about 
progress, as a matter of fact, 
doesn’t make any impression if 
men are not treated fairly. Fair 
treatment means 'more than ade- 
quate wages and _ satisfactory 
working conditions, although they 
are essential. It implies also the 
friendly human contacts at every 
stage of the job which establish the 
spirit of the organization. The at- 
titude of the employer toward the 
man often influences the attitude 
of the man toward his work. If 
this is friendly in both instances 
neither has to worry about the re- 
sults.” 

Mr. Cowie was born in Scotland 
and came to this country in 1880, 
on what he had been able to save 
at home. He was the son of a 
minister, and one of six children. 

When he landed in Boston the 
youthful Scot had very | little 
money, but a great deal of inform- 
ation. For some years he had 
been reading everything he could 
find about the pioneers who were 
pushing the new industrial empire 
into the Western wilderness. On 
the basis of what he knew about 
the extraordinarily rapid develop- 
ment of the West at that time he 
did not need any advice as to 
where he should make his start. 
So he laid all but $5 of his meagre 


a 





funds before a ticket seller and 
asked for transportation as far as 
Cleveland. 

It is hard to believe now in 
looking at this 200 pound man 
who retains so much of his brawn 
and physical vigor, but when 
young Cowie applied for a job as 
a porter with the American Ex- 
press Company he was rejected as 
being too frail. He persisted, how- 
ever, and finally he was put to 
work with the title of office boy 
and the occupation, as he recalls 
it, chiefly of licking stamps and 








Feeding the Baby! 


A= of all sorts, 
young and old, tame and 
wild, travel by express. Em- 
ployees are trained to give 
them the very best care and 
to follow instructions of their 
owners as to feeding, watering 
and exercise. 








pasting them on. He did that for 
some months before he had worked 
his way into a better job. 

“TI have licked so many stamps 
in a day,” he told me, “that I used 
to have the feeling that I was 
sticking in my shoes.” 

From there on to the presidency 
there was no job within the vast 
organization of the express com- 
pany which Cowie did not hold. In 
those days—nearly half a century 
ago—the demand for the eight- 
hour day had hardly got beyond 
the whispering stage, and em- 
ployees of the company worked 
until they were finished. This left 
very little time for such opportuni- 
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ties as night school, but Cowie 
made the most of what time he 
had. After learning the collecting 
and delivery end of the business 
on wagons and platforms he found 
himself going through the routine 
office jobs, and at length became 
secretary to a local superintendent. 

In this post Cowie got his first 
chance to apply a formula which 
he is fond of repeating to young 
men to-day—‘“attract the attention 
of the boss, and he will either pro- 
mote you or fire you.” After he 
had been on the job a short time 
it occurred to him that he might 
save time for the superintendent 
by answering all the mail in the 
morning before that executive got 
to his desk. The first time this 
happened the superintendent didn’t 
even take the trouble to comment 
on the effort. He simply glanced 
over the pile of letters and threw 
them in the waste basket. Then he 
dictated his own replies. 

The next modrning Cowie re- 
peated the performance, and the 
superintendent threw his work 
away again. By that time he was 
a little annoyed, and made no 
secret of his feeling. But he did 
not issue a direct order to his 
secretary to refrain from answer- 
ing the letters, so the young man 
kept on practicing for nearly two 
months. Then the superintendent 
became ill. The letters and an- 
swers were taken to his home and 
this time he read them carefully 
and signed a batch of them with- 
out comment. Within a short time 
he had turned the job of answering 
correspondence over to his secre- 
tary. A little later, having discov- 
ered that the young man had a vast 
fund of practical experience and 
remembered what he had learned, 
he began to consult him as a 
source of ready and authoritative 
information. 


O me the significant feature 

of this story is not only the 
grim determination and persist- 
ance it displays, which after all is 
typically Scotch, but the fact that 
as president of the company to-day 
Mr. Cowie is willing to give every 
employee the chance he sought. 
More than that, he makes it the 
foundation of his employee relations 
policy. His own inheritance and 
his natural independence were 
such that he was not particularly 
fond of taking orders, and there- 
fore the stenographic job did not 
appeal to him. Nevertheless as a 
good soldier he took orders. But 
instead of complaining about his 
lot he set about to remedy it by an 
act of his own will. To-day he 


knows that even the most timid of 

men do not 

ordered. 
“Most men who seem to be con- 


really like to be 
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tent only when they are being or- 
dered about,” he says, “are really 
afraid of their jobs. That’s just 
another way of saying they are 
afraid of, or do not trust the in- 
tentions, of their employers. 
Either by personal experience or 
by what they have heard from 
others who have been unfortunate 
in their selection of jobs, they 
have had their heads filled with a 
wholly wrong idea of the thinking 
that goes on higher up in business. 
Consequently they have come to 
the conclusion that a man is lucky 
—an ordinary man—merely to 
hold on to a job, and that the best 
way to hold it is to do what one 
is told to do, and no more. 

“TI do not say this as a result of 
guesswork. I know from years of 
personal contact what the man on 
the wagon and the man on the 
platform is thinking. I know his 
ambitions and desires, and his at- 
titude toward the job. It is this 
knowledge which convinced me 
years ago that the first duty of the 
employer who intends to play fair 
with his men is to convince them 
of that fact, no matter what effort 
it requires. 


66 7N our business we couldn’t get 

along for a minute with order 
men. ‘Too many unexpected things 
happen requiring that the man on the 
job accept responsibility for the 
company and act in the emergency 
in a way to protect the interests 
of the shipper and his employers. 
We find no shortage of men who 
are willing to accept this respon- 
sibility, because even when a mis- 
take in judgment is made we stand 
by the man who has done his best. 
He knows that we will stand by 
him before he has been on the job 
a week, from his contact with 
other men.” 

Someone who had been making 
a casual survey of the American 
Railway Express has been quoted 
as saying that “the men run the 
business and Cowie leads the 
men.” Certainly the president of 
this vast corporation spends a 
great deal of his time in maintain- 
ing and developing the personal 
relationship. He keeps a _ secre- 
tarial staff busy writing letters— 
of praise and blame. In Mr. 
Cowie’s vision of his job, every 
office of the company is part of the 
president’s territory, and he travels 
so constantly that he is likely to 
drop in anywhere at any time. 
When the business is being 
handled well he is not afraid to tell 
them about it. When something 
is wrong they hear about that, too, 
in plain language without any of 
the high hat touch which men re- 
sent. 


As a result of this practice Mr. 





Cowie knows many of his men by 
their first names. His door is 
always open to any employee of the 
company, but, as he puts it, they 
are too busy to bother him to any 
extent, and the spirit of the or- 
ganization is such that complaints 
and grievances are minor incidents. 
In most instances when employees 
visit the boss it is to urge the adop- 
tion of some idea for the improve- 
ment or expansion of the express 
service. It is this process which 
has brought about the tremendous 
growth of the corporation. 

At the time Mr. Cowie first went 
to work for the express company 
forty-eight years ago many rail- 
road men were still of the opinion 
that an express service would take 
business away from the freight de- 
partment of the railways. Mr. 
Cowie is fond of referring to this 
in his forecasts of the future, with 
particular reference to how one 
service augments and helps to de- 
velop another. In two months re- 
cently, for example, he points out 
on the authority of the Bureau of 
Railway Economics, the freight 
traffic of the United States was 
76,470,740,000 net ton miles. 

“T venture to say without mak- 
ing an exact check,” remarked Mr. 
Cowie, “that the express business 
of the country has increased a 
thousand per cent. in fifty years. 
We are hauling the kind of traffic 
to-day that some men thought 
would cut into the freight tonnage 
half a century ago, but there is no 
shortage of freight. In one week 
recently we took 128 carloads of 
strawberries and five of peas, made 
up into five trains, out of the new 
fruit growing district of the lower 
Mississippi Valley. 

“In trying to visualize the future 
of this country, I wonder some- 
times whether our economists 
take such items as this into ac- 
count, with reference to the effect 
it has had in elevating the standard 
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of living of the average man. No 
other country in the world has so 
wide a variety of food products 
from which to choose, available 
the year ’round at reasonable 
prices, regardless of weather. The 
effect of this has been to lift even 
the common laborer above the 
bread line. A _ well-fed people 
furnishes a higher degree of 
mental and physical capacity, and 
we are feeding our people better 
every year. 


6¢ OR this reason, and because 

millions of our people now 
want and are determined to have 
things in the way of labor saving ap- 
pliances and the comforts of life 
which they would have regarded 
as utterly beyond their reach a few 
years ago, I believe we are on the 
verge of an era of prosperity in 
this country far greater than we 
have glimpsed to date. We may 
have occasional short depressions, 
but during the next quarter cen- 
tury I believe the pace of progress 
which has marked the last twenty- 
five years will be completely out- 
done. 

“The development, which business 
men referred to as turnover fifteen 
years ago, and which is now known 
as hand-to-mouth buying, will have 
much to do with this. I expect to 
see great expansion in this direc- 
tion through the continuous im- 
provement of transportation, and 
the growth of confidence in the 
future of the country. After al!, 
we could not have hand-to-mouth 
buying if men were not confident 
that there is still room for prog- 
ress, and that work is to go on. 
Therefore all of our business sta- 
bility gets down to the relations 
between man and man. Nothing 
that anybody can do to assure 
prosperity has as much long-run 
influence as the establishment of 
friendly human relations in all as- 
pects of business.” 





Easy to See and Sell 
By John Fletcher 


HE Boyce motor-meter has 
proved to be a big thing for the 
man who thought it out. 

In the automobile trade, the motor 
meter, the speedometer, the mirror 
and a dozen and one other attach- 
ments that the car owner seems glad 
to buy when he signs up for the new 
car, are known as “accessories.” 

It is safe to venture the prediction 
that some of these makers of acces- 
sories have made more money than 
have the manufacturers of the 
automobile itself. 

The automobile business is not the 
only one that lends itself to the 
introduction and application of acces- 
sories. 


Take the radio! No one has yet 
come along with anything in the way 
of a radio accessory that has been 
generally adopted. 

There is a place for a Boyce or a 
Warner in the radio field. The secret 
is to think of “visible merchandise,” 
a thing that stands out where every- 
one can see it. It was that visibility 
that added attractiveness to the car. 

In the infant days of the automo- 
bile industry, highly polished Klaxon 
horns—some of them costing as 
much as $75—were conspicuous. 
Then the manufacturers put the horn 
under the hood. It was no_ longer 
visible and the market for the high- 
priced creation vanished. 

When you plan an accessory to 
any product, make it good-looking, 
and plan to have it where it can be 


seen. 
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a ° ° 
Forbes “Co-ordination” Movement 


Gets Under W ay 


Manny Strauss, Business Leader and Public Spirited Citizen, 
Accepts Editor’s Invitation to Head Special Advisory Com- 
mittee to Mobilize Industrial Executives in Effort to Have Them 
Solve Pressing Business Problems Through Concerted Action 


AS it just a very interesting magazine article, or 
was it a turning-point in American industrial 


history ? 

That question can not be answered now. 

The article appeared in the July 1 issue of Fores, and 
it was scarcely off the press when the biggest of our indus- 
trial leaders sat up and took notice Then they wrote let- 
ters to the editor—as thought-provoking a sheaf of Big- 
Man letters as any magazine ever received. 

They were all about the possible “co-ordination” of 
American industry. 

The very suggestion that all business in America might 
co-ordinate was startling enough, but that so many of our 
leaders visualize such co-ordination zs a possibility of the 
present time—that was the big surprise. 

The writer of the article, the attorney whom he inter- 
viewed and the editor of the magazine all shared in this 
surprise. They all believed theoretically in co-ordination— 


and so, they knew, does everybody else. But it is one 
thing to believe that poverty should be abolished and an- 
other to see a great Nation actually mobilizing to abolish it. 

And that was the picture which all these letters inevit- 
ably printed on the reader’s mind. 


But what was there to do about it? Obviously, this 
magazine could not direct the course of industry. And if 
the present is not the time for such a mobilization, to agi- 
tate for it would be worse than futile. Whatever is done 
must be done by industry. Nevertheless, when so many 
of our practical leaders are captivated all at once by the 
same great idea, there is every reason to believe that some 
action is imminent. 


Just what is American industry ready to do? 


ForsBEs determined to find out. The rest of the story to 
date may best be told in the following letter and its 
answer : 





Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


Mr. Manny Strauss, 
850 Seventh Ave., 
New York City. 


Dear Mr. Strauss: 


The proposal made by Mr. Benja- 
min A. Javits in the July 1 issue of 
ForsEs, that American industry co- 
ordinate to discover an industrial so- 
lution of our industrial problems, has 
received such extraordinary endorse- 
ment from so many of our business 
leaders that I feel under moral ob- 
ligation to give the matter every pos- 
sible furtherance. 

I am, therefore, asking you if you 
will consent to act as chairman of a 
Special Advisory Committee, whose 
business it will be to sound out our 
principal business and industrial ex- 
ecutives as to the most urgent prob- 
lems now confronting them, and to 
ascertain their sentiment as to what 
may be done through concerted ac- 
tion to relieve the distress to busi- 
ness, to labor and to the public at 
large always incident to periods of 
low production. 

I am appealing to you, in accord- 
ance with the spirit of our conver- 
sation the other day, to volunteer 
your services in this work. I know 
how busy you are “bringing the out- 
side point of view” to your various 
clients in the business and banking 
world. But your interest in humanity 
and your knowledge of so many of 

the problems involved specially quali- 








Manny Strauss 


fy you for this service and will make 
possible the accomplishment of more 
in less time than could be achieved 
by any other approach. 

You are not asked or expected 
to “sell” any program to Industrial 
America; it is so obvious to all of 
us that industry’ must work out its 
own program. But if it can be 
definitely ascertained that our indus- 
tries would feel disposed to come to- 
gether in conference, this organiza- 
tion will be glad to render any assist- 
ance within its power 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) B.C. Forses. 


And here is Mr. Strauss’ reply: 


850 Seventh Ave., New York City. 
Mr. B. C. Forbes, 
120 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Forbes: 


I have your letter in regard to ac- 
cepting the chairmanship of a Special 
Advisory Committee to ascertain the 
sentiment of business leaders as to the 
possibilities of concerted action on 
the industrial front. I also have a 
vivid memory of our luncheon con- 
versation in which you discussed the 
problem in more detail. 

I am glad to accept the chairman- 
ship. I look upon it as an honor and 
a duty and I can think of no other 
work which would be more worth- 
while. I want especially to co-oper- 
ate in any movement which industry 
may launch to solve the problems of 
the worker and of the business man 
so that the gap between the high and 
low peaks of production might be 
lessened. This is surely one of our 
greatest problems, and it is a prob- 
lem which industry alone can solve. 

Since talking with you, I have 
spoken to a number of my business 
friends on the subject, and they all 
agree with me that this is a service 
worth rendering. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Manny Srrauss. 


Some readers may be asking: Who 
is Manny Strauss? 

Don’t ask Mr. Strauss. 

You might ask Herbert Hoover. 
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Or Felix M. Warburg. Or Daniel 
Frohman. Or Arthur Lehman, 
George Gordon Battle, Adolph Lew- 
isohn, or almost anyone who knows 
what it is to sponsor countrywide 
drives for great social enterprises and 
who has found in Mr. Strauss just 
the right combination of strategy and 
social passion to turn seeming fail- 
ure into magnificent success. 

Or one might add those figures in 
business and banking who have 
sought his counsel and advice on in- 
dustrial problems. 

“Seldom appearing in the lime- 
light,” said Mr. Arthur Lehman, 
“Manny Strauss has frequently been 
in every sense the power behind the 
throne.” 

“The people of the theatre,” said 
Mr. Frohman, “have learned, as I 


‘So Dis 


LD Mother Nature was “sho 
() enough” stepping out in her 

most glorious splendor as I 
wended my way to the office in Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. Just one of those 
“Gosh, I am glad I am living” morn- 
ings. 

As enacted in every office, every- 
where, and, every morning, the mail 
receives my first attention. Inquiries, 
orders, pamphlets and a conglomer- 
ation of this and that received the 
usual “get it moving” attention until 
I was attracted by an old, worn enve- 


lope, addressed in a poor, trembling 
hand. Suppose we read its contents 


together? Here it is, unadulterated, 
“as is,” etc.: 


Blossom Tree, Missouri, 


Route 3, Box 76. 
Dere Friend: 


I’se red bout dat salve you all makes 
to take the bumps off my face and making 
it bright. Now I’st tryed everything and 
I’se wants to try this so send me som sho 
enogh quick. 

Your loving friend, 

SADIE HORNSPOON. 


Talking about our combination skin 
bleach and ointment, of course. Still, 
to the Southern Negro, anything in a 
tin box is salve, and salve it must be. 
To use the regular trade name in 
talking merits of this product would 
prove about as effective as the anti- 
Hoover delegation in Ohio. 

After her order for “salves” was 


ready for mailing I wrote her as fol- 
lows: 


Dear Friend: 

The salve to brighten your skin has just 
been mailed. Your postmaster will hand 
it to you. You will have nothing more 
to pay. 

Read all about what we say on the bot- 
tom of the tin box. Don’t do anything 
else but what we tell you to do in these 
directions. The word “film” means a very 
light coat of the salve all over your face. 
After you use this box, write a letter and 
tell me how much good it has done for 
you as I want you to be my agent and 
-make big money selling this salve to 
everyone you know. 

Yours very truly, 


have, to admire and love him for his 
unselfish devotion to our cause.” 

“He uses his brilliant talents,” said 
Mr. Battle, “for the benefit of others 
rather than for himself. The result is 
that his friends innumerable rise up 
and call him blessed.” 

These are sentences clipped from a 
unique “Book of Friendship” dedi- 
cated to Mr. Strauss at a testimonial 
dinner celebrating his tenth year in 
New York City. Mr. Hoover, Owen 
D. Young, Will H. Hays, Franklin 
Simon, Jesse Isador Straus and scores 
of others contributed to the volume, 
and there were six hundred testi- 
monials which came too late for pub- 
lication. 

There were no speeches at this din- 
ner, no pyrotechnics. It was a silent 
tribute, in every instance individual 
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and personal, to a man who, without 
seeking either wealth or publicity, had 
become one of the great silent forces 
of the time. 

What Mr. Strauss will do on his 
present task can hardly be conjec- 
tured, even by those who are best ac- 
quainted with his unique methods. 
But if the time is ripe for industrial 
co-ordination—if the business states- 
manship of America is merely wait- 
ing to be mobilized—Manny Strauss 
is the right man in the right place. 
His services are wholly voluntary and 
unpaid. And neither he nor anyone 
connected with this magazine has any 
scheme to sell to American indus- 
try. But if American industry is giv- 
ing promise of reaching an epochal 
turning point, it. is the duty of 
ForseEs to register the event—and its 
privilege to rejoice in it. 


Am Salesmanship!” 


By W. Bill Elliott 


This little word picture has been 
painted expressly for the advertising 
and sales manager who has failed to 
analyze this particular part of the con- 
sumer market which constitutes about 
11,000,000 of our population, with 
holdings valued at eleven billion dollars. 

Magnolia blossoms, the sweet pun- 
gent fragrance of the wild honeysuckle, 
and cotton planting scenes have helped 
to form the background of this narra- 
tive. 





Simplicity and briefness personi- 
fied you will agree, an absolute neces- 
sity with this particular type. Due 
to the “doubting Thomas” character- 
teristics of the “race” market, the 
building of complete confidence is a 
hard job. Flowery copy, big words, 
teproductions of oil paintings in four, 
six or eight colors have no effect. 
They have and use their own lan- 
guage, speaking of the masses, of 
course, and it is the masses who pre- 
dominate in this field. 

“On with your story!” All right. 
This particular event was forgotten 
until the following reminder was 
received : 


Blossom Tree, Missouri, 
Route 3, Box 76. 
Dear Suh: ‘ 

That salve is sho good salve. I’se used 
it and I likes it fine. You all said you 
wants me for to be agent. Hows do I 
do to sell for you all? Hoping these few 
lines find you all well. 


Your loving friend, 


SADIE HORNSPOON 


To be brief, Sadie is now a full- 
fledged agent. No—not a full- 
fledged “hustling” agent—just an 
agent. That so-called vim, vigor and 
vitality is an unknown quality. You 
can plead, beg and pray for quick 
action but try and get it: 


As the months come and go, Sadie 
will be classified as an A-B-C agent. 
She will produce at least one but no 
more than two orders every thirty- 
sixty or ninety days. Offer anything 
you like, from a frying pan to a 
house and lot, to get more business. 
No, it won’t work because they just 
don’t respond. 


The Negro is an imitator of his 
white neighbors.. The old-fashioned 
“Massa and Missus” types are being 
replaced by their children and their 
children’s children. They are great 
lovers of automobiles. They are re- 
markably clever as mechanics and 
used cars are practically absorbed in 
this market. It is common to see six, 
eight or ten disabled veterans of 
the road in all makes and models 
almost every mile or so away from 
town with the chief mechanic on the 
job and the occupants gathered 
about to lend whatever moral and 
physical aid they can. 

This condition exists because the 
Negro has not been properly edu- 
cated to place quality before price. 
The time will come, however, when 
he will understand. If results in the 
South are disappointing now, bear in 
mind the consumer you reach. Adopt 
their language, use it in your printed 
message. If color is required to put 
your idea across, use it in your illus- 
trations instead of your copy. The 
Negro is a spender, and will spend 
his money for your wares provided 
you can make him understand, in a 
homely manner. 


The South is filled with thousands 
like Sadie Hornspoon. The South 
will continue to become intoxicated 
with the rare fragrances of the mag- 
nolia blossoms and the wild honey- 
suckle. But the South is also show- 
ing signs of becoming the manufac- 
turing center. There is good busi- 
ness in the South. For your share 
a study of the habits of the masses 
is essential. 
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Reich Can Offer Economic 

Accord Free from Political 

Hatred. as Only Solution 
of Allies’ Dilemma 


ERMANY has held the cen- 
GG ter of the political and eco- 

nomic arena for the last two 
decades with a persistency yet to be 
equalled by any nation. She has 
awakened among the nations of the 
world a cycle of reactions ranging 
from admiration and respect to fear 
and hatred; then turning by way of 
respect back to admiration. Those 
who are fearless enough to revive a 
world ideal of “Live and let live” will 
doubtless wish to see the cycle cut 
clean at the last point. With Ger- 
many both admired and admiring, 
the wheels of universal peace will 
have a smoother road to travel. This 
is the human aspect, and it cannot be 
ignored as an influential factor in 
the political and economic set-up. 


T was at the mid-point of the 

cycle, shortly after the signing of 
the Treaty of Versailles, that the 
“pity” period set in. It was when the 
disintegrating force of currency infla- 
tion made Germany groan with every 
tremor of her economic collapse that 
the world turned on her a compas- 
sionate eye. And until November, 
1923, when the mark was finally sta- 
bilized, everything that happened 
throughout the world reverberated in 
Germany. Every conceivable politi- 
cal and economic change elsewhere 
in the world was traced in heavy lines 
on the seismograph of Germany. The 
situation is now quite re- 





By Arthur J. Grey 
The writer of this searching analy- 
sis of the New Germany ts an en- 
gineer and lawyer by training as 
well as an expert in foreign trade. 
He was American Trade Commis- 
sioner in Berlin from 1921 to 
1924. He has just returned from 
a six months’ first hand investiga- 
tion of that amazing economic 
laboratory. 


functions in quite another direction. 
That country has become the world’s 
laboratory of new, or rather novel, 
experiments in economics. In this 
respect Germany has been consider- 
ably assisted by the United States in 
the form of loans, a friendly politi- 
cal attitude and other constructive 
aids. . 

Aside from a genius for intensive 
research, what has helped Germany to 
assume the position of the world’s 
leading economic experimenter is the 


7 fact that she was forced into that sit- 








Germany’s 
War 
Creditors 


uation. Even in the first five years 
of the post-war period Germany 
proved to old-school economists that 
economic phenomena are not brought 
about entirely by purely economic 


causes; that much of the mental- 


psychological enters into an economic 
situation. The fantastic decline of 
the value of the mark was not due 
solely to economics but primarily to 
mental panic. The same mental ori- 
gin may be attributed to the unbe- 
lievably sudden stabilization of the 
mark and the subsequent “returning 
confidence.” The loans extended 
during the succeeding five years to 
German municipalities and other com- 
munities, as well as industries and 
public utilities, by foreign lenders 
were, to a great extent, based upon 
the “deep faith” in everything Ger- 
man that was civic or commercial.’ 


T was the lesson of Germany’s ex- 
perience in inflation and post-infla- 
tion conditions that later helped 
France, Belgium, Poland and other 
nations to stabilize their own falling 
exchanges. And whatever Germany 
is now doing interests the world not 
only because of its laboratory value 
but also because Germany has made 
other nations her collaborators, con- 
scious or unconscious as this collabor- 

ation may be. 
How does the world participate in 
this large-scale economic experiment ? 
By taking an active interest 








versed. For the last five 
years it is what takes place 
in Germany that is recorded 
in telling curves throughout 
the world. 

The last statement should 
not be misinterpreted through 
too broad a connotation. It 
has not, of late, been a mere 
vogue to say that the United 
States exercises the strong- 
est influence in the economic 
scheme of the world’s affairs. 
The fact is the United States 
exerts a determining voice in 
the economic adjustment of 
the nations, but that is be- 
cause of the material wealth 
of the country, aided in its 
exploitation by a sound so- 
cial and economic idealism. 


What Germany Pays 


N May 31, 1928, the German Reich had paid 
through the Agent-General for Reparations Pay- 
ments the sum of $1,219,582,000 on account of rep- 
arations under the experts’ plan of annuities. This sum 
included $250,000,000, in 1924-5; $305,000,000 in 
1925-6; $375,000,000 in 1926-7; and $289,582,000 
on the annuity of 1927-8. The balance of the 1927-8 
annuity—$147,918,000—will be met in payments dur- 
ing the next month: $31,250,000 from the budget of 
the Reich; $24,168,000 from the Transport Tax; $55,- 
000,000 from interest and amortization on the German 
Railway bonds; and $37,500,000 from interest and 
amortization on the German industrial debentures, 
making a total annuity for 1927-8 of $437,500,000. 
On September 1, 1928, the annuity rises to a standard 
sum of $625,000,000 a year. 


in the economic questions, 
which have been identified 
since the close of the World 
War as peculiarly of German 
origin, or of a war origin 
generally, and such interest is 
not on the part of creditor 
nations alone. Other nations 
have been forced, directly or 
indirectly, to participate in 
the experiment. 

There are many of these 
questions, but one hears of 
some more frequently than of 
others. For example, there 
are these: German competi- 
tion ; industrial combinations ; 
cartels; loans to Germany; 
other foreign investments in 
Germany; payments under 
the Dawes plan; tariffs ; Ger- 








Germany, on the other hand, 





man foreign politics; scien- 
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tific advancement ; nationalism ; com- 
munism. 

No matter which question we may 
take up first, the others—and still 
some others—will be involved. Their 
interdependence is somewhat of an 
economic classic. However, at this 
moment the payments under the 
Dawes plan take on a most important 
aspect, both because of the immedi- 
acy of the situation and the far-reach- 
ing international value of the repara- 
tions question in general. 

For almost a year business men 
throughout the world have been shak- 
ing their heads and speaking gravely 
of an impending “fifth year.” This 
“fifth year” is the one when 
reparations payments attain 
the highest figure (2,500,- 
000,000 marks), which there- 
after becomes the “standard” 
annuity to be paid by Ger- 
many for the extinction of 
the total of 132,000,000,000 
marks imposed by the Dawes 
plan. It would probably as- 
tound some business men to 
hear that the “fifth year” is 
more of a knotty problem for 
the Allied nations than it is 
for Germany; that it is less 
of a problem for Germany 
to find the required amount 
than it is for the Reparations 
Committee to effect the 
transfer and for the Allied 
nations to take possession of 
the huge sum. 

Neither in the German 
press nor in the German fin- 
ancial and industrial circles 
is there universal concur- 
rence with the conclusion 
promulgated June 7, 1928, of 
the Agent General, S. Parker 
Gilbert, that Germany will be 
in the position to begin pay- 
ing in September upon the 
basis of the “standard” annuity. 
The lack of unanimous assent with 
this conclusion appears to be in- 
congruous in the face of the undis- 
puted data submitted with the report 
that “while reparations payments in 
the last three years increased 956,- 
000,000 marks, tax revenues in the 
same period increased 2,600,000,000 
and that in each of the three years 
the increase in tax revenues is more 
than sufficient to provide for the in- 
creased reparations payments.” 

The conclusion published in the 
Agent General’s report is in line with 
that reached by non-German students 
of Germany’s economic life. The non- 
concurrence in certain German circles 
is probably due to the coincidence that 
along with his expression on the 
“standard” annuity the Agent Gen- 
eral came out with a disapproval of 
a proposal of a loan to the Federal 
German railroad company, and his 
counter suggestion that railroad rates 
be increased instead, to provide for 
necessary repairs and other improve- 
ments. There is, however, universal 
concurrence in Germany with the 


view of the Agent General, and grow- 
ing recognition among other nations 
of its justice, that “the fundamental 
problem which remains is the final 
determination of Germany’s repara- 
tion liabilities, and that it will be in 
the best interests of the creditor 
powers and Germany alike to reach 
a final settlement by mutual agree- 
ment as soon,” to use the concluding 
words of the experts, “as circum- 
stances make this possible.” 

The immediate problem, however, 
consists in this: The Reparations 


Committee is required by the Dawes 
plan to transfer the marks into the 
respective currencies of the creditor 
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own exchange, according to normal 
rates. In fact, by that time, because 
of the sudden large demand for their 
own currency at the time of the mark 
transfer, that currency would rise in 
value. It must be remembered that 
the Dawes plans requires Germany to 
pay in marks. That means that 
whatever these marks would bring on 
the world market in respective for- 
eign exchange, the creditor nations 
would have to accept.° And from 
year to year the committee would 
offer large sums of ever-cheapening 
marks in exchange for ever-enhanc- 
ing francs, pounds, lira and other Al- 
lied nation exchange, making these 
payments less and less in 
value to the creditor nations. 

The appreciated exchange 
of the Allies would result in 
higher prices for their ex- 
ported goods. It takes a 
long time and costs heavy 
sacrifices before prices can 
be adjusted to a varying ex- 
change. While the Allied 
nations would be battling to 
retain their export markets 
—and even their domestic 
markets — Germany, now 
operating with inflated 
marks, would dump German 
goods where the Allies sold 
before. True, in buying 
copper, cotton, wool, hides, 
rubber and other raw ma- 
terials of non-German origin, 
wherewith to manufacture 
her goods for export, Ger- 
many would have to pay 
dearly in marks for the value 
these raw materials represent 
in foreign exchange, but that 
loss would be at the expense 
of German labor. 

Before German labor 


wait a would have its wages adjust- 


Courtesy German Tourist Information Office, N.Y. ed to the low-rate mark and 


nations without disturbing interna- 
tional exchange. If not for this last 
reservation, the duty of the Repara- 
tions Committee would be very 
simple. The committee would take 
this large sum in marks paid by 
Germany, less the amount credited to 
Germany for payments in kind, and 
dump it on the international exchange 
market in return for French francs, 
pounds sterling, Italian lira and other 
creditor currency wherewith to pay 
the various creditor nations in their 
respective coin. Let us see how this 
would affect the world’s business. 
The sudden dumping of what in 
this case might be called an over- 
supply of German marks would im- 
mediately bring down the exchange 
value of the mark. Once that has 
happened, one might expect further 
declines. That alone would result in 
numerous disadvantages. Let us 
mention one disadvantage—to cred- 
itor nations. When the next payment 
would fall due they would get less 
of their own coin, for the depreciated 
marks would not yield for them their 


the high price of foreign- 
grown foodstuffs and necessities, it 
would also take much time. In the 
meantime the creditor nations would 
feel German competition in no uncet- 
tain effects. Such a condition would 
be nothing short of chaos. Still Ger- 
many would be less of a loser than 
the creditor nations. So, the simple 
and crude way—dumping the marks 
—would not do. That is why the 
committee was empowered to make 
the transfer of the marks only in a 
manner that would insure against dis- 
locating the world’s business. 

One of the alternatives open to the 
committee, provided the creditor na- 
tions agree to it, is to leave the money 
in Germany “until something turns 
up.” Germany would have no ob- 
jection to that, but it does not make 
a bid for it. Germany can now ob- 
tain foreign money at 5% to 6 per 
cent. If the committee wants to leave 
the money in Germany, the commit- 
tee will have to accept a lower inter- 
est rate. And the committee may 


have to do it—for a while, at least. 
What will Germany do with the 
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money? A few things. The Reichs- 
bank rediscount rate is now hovering 
about 7 per cent. Call money at times 
soars to 10 per cent. Commercial 
banks charge their customers from 
10 to 20 per cent. First mortgages 
yield at least 10 per cent. Still, with 
cheaper labor, comparatively lower 
rents, and despite heavy taxation, 
German manufacturers can compete 
with foreign producers. It needs no 
extraordinary imagination to visual- 
ize what Germany could do if these 
large reparation sums were left in- 
land at low interest rates. 

But Germany is not keen to profit 
by this dilemma of reparation pay- 
ments and the situation which might 
arise in her favor and against the 
creditor nations. Germany has been 
through a severe school of economic 
abnormalities and does not see ad- 
vantages for herself where they spell 
disadvantages to the creditor nations. 
She also senses an inclination on the 
part of these and other nations to 
function along normal lines. 


ERMANY, therefore, suggests 

that all this apprehension re- 
garding the fifth and succeeding 
reparations payment years could 
easily be avoided if Germany had to 
her credit abroad enough foreign cur- 
rency wherewith to pay the repara- 
tions, matched, unit for unit, with 
the required amount in marks held 
ready in Germany. That would keep 
the marks at home in their normal 
value and would also keep the for- 
eign currency where it must be paid 
to the creditor nations—all without 
disturbing exchange values except 
through the normal every day money 
market fluctuations. 

However, to establish such foreign 
credits abroad, foreign nations must 
owe Germany enough money for the 
purpose. The normal way would be 
by buying German goods. Germany 


Advertising vacuum 


cleaners 


in many 


languages at Leipzig 


says that foreign nations do not buy 
enough German goods, but that it 


is their own fault. Germany 
claims that German quality is satis- 
factory, the prices are low enough 
and that payment terms, too, are not 
burdensome. It is the tariffs abroad 
that keep out German goods. “Lower 
those tariff walls and we shall do 
business,” says Germany. 


ND this is where the psychologi- 

cal and not purely economic 
elements again enter into the result- 
ant economic condition. It is regret- 
table, but nevertheless true, that since 
the war many prohibitive tariffs have 
been based, not so much upon pure 
economic protectionism, as upon 
racial prejudices—hatreds, in fact. 
Some of these hatreds are of old 
standing; blind, irrational feelings 
against alien races and nations—the 
kind that contributed much to the 
World War. 

Other prejudices have since grad- 
uated from mere indifference to jeal- 
ousies and hatreds, which is particu- 
larly true in the case of some of the 
smaller nations. Too weak to war 
against more powerful neighbors, 
they do the next best (or worst) 
thing—put up tariff barriers. For an 
agricultural or pastoral country to 
close its doors to the products of an 
industrial country, in a case where 
there is no native industry to protect, 
or in order to discourage the importa- 
tion of phantom luxuries, is as much 
of a folly as where an industrial 
country were to close its doors to the 
raw products of another country, 
products which it itself cannot pro- 
duce. 

The classifications of certain high 
tariffs or import embargo schedules 
show that many countries discrim- 
inate against certain products because 
they are of certain origin. The con- 
tinental mentality personalizes not 


only human conditions but also in- 
animate things. Objective thought 
is rare except in the pure sciences. 
The liking for, or the aversion to an 
article, is frequently traceable to a 
similar feeling toward the originating 
nation. 

International politics lends a vivid 
background to these feelings, and 
international politics happens to be 
the favorite mental food of the con- 
tinental European. The press, in its 
eagerness to cater to the public taste, 
features news items and long disqui- 
sitions upon international political 
conditions. The first page is devoted 
to this type of matter and is read 
with avidity. Every frequenter of 
the cafes is an animate encyclopedia 
of international politics. This inter 
est transcends the less intriguing, al- 
though more constructive, problems 
of every day economic life. 


LL this is probably due to the 

pronounced interdependence of 
European nations and the consequent 
accentuation of the personal element 
in their relations. The impersonal 
character of our political news, do- 
mestic and international, and the im- 
personal emphasis laid here on the 
practical economic and commercial 
problems, probably reflects in our 
turn, our independence of traditional 
relations. It may take Europe, bur- 
dened with the personal complex, 
much longer to absorb the advantages 
of our commercial and industrial 
policies, than for us, less subjective 
in our make-up, to become adepts in 
international politics. 

In the case of Germany, no mat- 
ter what the social mentality was be- 
fore the war, the sobering influence 
of that period and the five succeed- 
ing years, has worked a significant 
change. The laboratory cannot func- 
tion except objectively, and Germany 

(Continued on page 43) 
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ERBERT HOOVER has had 
remarks to make about the fun 
of sitting by watching someone else 
knock a ball over the fence or kick 
one between goal 
posts, and has de- 
clared for the out- 
door experience. 
And of the out- 
door experiences, 
his favorite is 
fishing. 

So an “out- 
door” magazine 
hired a nationally known editor to get 
a tioover fishing article. 

The editor traveled from New 
York to Washington and began his 
hunt. I‘verywhere he was told about 
a speech the candidate once made, but 
he ge: no incident, no stories of big- 
gest ones caught, or just missed. 

S» he arranged to see Secretary 
Hoover. 

“1Jo yon mean to tell me I’ve got 
to play that kind of peanut politics?” 
Hoover said. 

“No, not if you don’t want to,” the 
editor replied. 

He got a story; but it was “hard 
going.” Hoover hadn’t done his fish- 
ing for campaign purposes and hadn’t 
created a single “Hoover fishing 
myth.” Finally, the editor almost 
wept when he discovered that the 
Secretary hadn’t even taken camera- 
men fishing with him. One picture 
he found; but evidently that day 
Hoover had stepped from his office to 
a river bank in haste: he still wore 
his white collar and double-breasted 
blue suit. 

He did not think fishing was a “po- 
litical” issue. 





ULIUS ROSENWALD, Chicago 

merchant and philanthropist, on 
his sixty-fifth birthday, modestly im- 
puted his success to luck. 

“But,” he add- 
ed, “even luck 
won't help the 
pessimist. The 
pessimist, never 
hoping, gets no- 
where, for the 
man who can’t 
hope can’t work. 
He’s like little 
Willie. 

“Do you go to school Willie?’ a 
lady asked. 

“Naw,” said Willie. ‘Wot’s the 
use of me goin’ to school? I can’t 
read, I can’t write, and I can’t draw— 
so I don’t go.’” 





66 IMMY” FARRELL he was 
known as, when, at the age of 


_ sixteen, he entered the employ of the 


New Haven Wire Company, a husky 
lad of sixteen forty-nine years ago, 
but it was as Mr. James A. Farrell, 
head of the giant United States Steel 
Corporation, that he revisited the 


Little B its 


about 


BIG 
MEN 


plant a few months ago, where he had 
been employed as a laborer. 

And if the truth were told the 
successful corporation executive 
would like to be “Jimmy” Farrell 
again and sail the salt sea with his 
skipper father, if the years could be 
set back. Those days of real contact 
with life are recalled to him only in 
flashes when the “Tusitala” comes to 
port and he can sail a ship again. 


ARTIN A. O’MARA, presi- 

dent of the Brockway Motor 
Truck Corporation and the Indiana 
Truck Corporation, which were 
merged last 
March, is fond of 
telling his sales- 
men that if the 
merchandise is 
right a market 
always exists. 

To prove this 
he cites an item 
from his own ex- 
perience as a young salesman for 
another make of truck, nearly fifteen 
years ago. He walked into the office 
of a Middle Western contracter one 
afternoon after the close of business. 
The man had been promising fo1 
many months to give him an cyder 
when he could. 

O’Mara found the contractor sit- 
ting at his desk, his head on his arms, 
a picture of utter dejection. 

“You might as well run along,” 
said the contractor, “I’m just trying 
to figure how to smash with the least 
injury to my creditors. I’m broke. I 
can’t meet my obligations, and the 
bankers won’t put any more money 
into the business.” 

“As long as it’s that bad and every- 
thing is going to come out anyhow,” 
said O’Mara, “you might as well let 
me see your operating cost sheets. 
Maybe I can suggest something.” 
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Wearily the contractor passed over 
the records. Then he sat and 
watched while the young salesman 
figured. In about 30 minutes O’Mara 
proved that the firm was not a good 
banking risk chiefly because it was 
using old equipment, unsuited to ex- 
isting conditions, expensive to oper- 
ate and having low hauling capacity. 
He drew up a schedule based on the 
known operating costs and capacities 
of new and larger units. Then he per- 
suaded the contractor to accompany 
him to the home of his banker. The 
latter looked over the schedule—and 
O’Mara got an order for ten trucks. 


ARRY W. ARNOLD, general 

manager of the Delco-Light 
company, has some genuine selling 
experience to draw from. 

When first an- 
nouncement was 
made of Delco- 
Light individual 
electric plants for 
fa use, twelve 
ydats ago, Mr. 
Arfiold wrote 
from’ Kansas to 
the factory at ” 
Dayton, Ohio, for a selling job. 

He was notified he had become a 
part of the company’s field organiza- 
tion, but that he could not have a 
“sample” for some time. Undeterred, 
he obtained a blue-print of the model 
then being manufactured and started 
out. 

The factory at Dayton received 
word in a day or so that its new sales- 
man had sold his first Delco-Light 
plant and had sold it from the blue- 
print! 

It was a task to sell the early auto- 
mobile with the product itself on 
hand. The young Kansan not only 
had to sell a plant, but the whole idea 
of electricity as well. 





HARLES M. SCHWAB admits 
this, for he tells it himself: 

“T made a very bad attempt at 
driving on the golf links the other 
day. A good many = 
people were stand- : 
ing around and, 
to divert attention 
from my own dis- 
comfiture, I 
turned to my cad- 
dy, a tow-headed 
country boy, and 
said: “That was 
your fault ; you ought to have told me 
to keep my head down.’ That’s what 
you should do—divert attention to 
some one else. 

“That caddy is no great respecter 
of persons for, a little later when I 
was about to drive again before the 
gallery, he called out: 

““Put your damned head down, 
you big slob.’ 

“And I did.” 
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The Kellogg Anti-War Treaty 


What it Means—Its Benefits and Obligations 


of State Frank B. Kel- 

logg will sign at Paris, 
on behalf of the United States, 
a multilateral treaty renounc- 
ing war as an instrument of 
policy. With him will sign 
the representatives of the 
“Great Powers” — Germany, 
France, Italy, Great Britain 
and Japan; of three smaller 
European powers involved in 
the Locarno Treaties—Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland and Belgium ; 
and of the British Dominions 
—Australia, Canada, the 
Union of South Africa, India, 
the Irish Free State and New 
Zealand. Then the document 
will await ratification by the various 
Parliaments and by the United States 
Senate. 

The treaty to which the various 
Foreign Secretaries, Ambassadors 
and Mr. Kellogg will subscribe con- 
sists of two clauses: 

Article 1. The high con- 
tracting parties solemnly de- 
clare, in the name of their re- 
spective peoples, that they con- 
demn recourse to war for the 
solution of international contro- 
versies and renounce it as an in- 
strument of national policy in 
their relations with one an- 
other. 

Article 11. The high con- 
tracting parties agree that the 
settlement of all disputes or con- 
flicts, of whatever nature or of 
whatever origin they may be, 
which may arise between them 
shall never be sought except by 
pacific means. 


O N August 27, Secretary 


HIS is the multilateral treaty in 

what Mr. Kellogg termed its 
“purity and simplicity.” Other nations 
are expected to adhere to it and it is 
reported that the German Govern- 
ment is engaged in diplomatic negoti- 
ations with Soviet Russia to secure 
the latter’s adoption of the instrument. 
Eventually, it is expected, all civilized 
States will sign. 

However, before such a document 
could be generally accepted it had to 
be hedged about with reservations 
and interpretations which can only 
be appreciated in the light of diplo- 
matic history. On April 6, 1927, on 





By John Carter 


into the war, Aristide Briand, French 


Foreign Minister, declared that 
“France would be willing to subscribe 
publicly with the United States to any 
mutual agreement tending to outlaw 
war, to use an American expression, 
between those two countries.” At the 
time, the French and American gov- 
ernments were at loggerheads over 
debt and commercial controversies 
and M. Briand’s olive branch was in- 
terpreted in Washington as a red 
herring dragged across the trail of 
French eagerness to secure cancella- 
tion and French unwillingness to 
grant a “most favored nation” status 
to American trade. So the matter 
was allowed to rest, particularly as 
it was fairly obvious that such a 
treaty between the two countries 
would amount to a defensive alliance. 

American publicists, led by Nich- 
olas Murray Butler, would not let it 
rest and began an agitation for adop- 
tion. In December, 1927, Senator 
Capper of Kansas introduced a reso- 
lution to the Senate urging our gov- 
ernment “by treaty with France and 
other like-minded nations formally to 
renounce war as an instrument of 
policy . . .” and on December 28, 
Secretary Kellogg suggested to M. 
Briand that his treaty be extended 
from a bi-lateral to a multi-lateral 
document. For nearly four months, 
M. Briand and Mr. Kellogg 
wrangled about the matter. The 
French Government, balked in its 
scheme to make the United States a 


the tenth anniversary of our entrance silent partner in its system of Euro- 


Frank B. Kellogg 
Secretary of State 


pean military alliances, sud- 
denly found all sorts of objec- 
tions to extending this treaty 
to other nations. It said that 
self-defense was not accounted 
for, that the Locarno Treaties 
(which guaranteed the politi- 
cal stability of Central . Eu- 
rope) would interfere, and that 
the proposal ran contrary to 
the covenant of the League of 
Nations. To this Mr. Kellogg 
sensibly replied that no objec- 
tion raised by France against 
the multi-lateral treaty did not 
apply with equal force to the 
original bi-lateral treaty which 
M. Briand had proposed. Hoist 
by this petard of Gallic logic, 
the French had no further case for 
obstruction. On April 13, 1928, 
Secretary Kellogg submitted the cor- 
respondence to the other Powers 
whom he proposed to include in his 
treaty, together with a draft of his 
projected treaty. The French replied 
by putting out a draft of their own, 
covering all the points which they had 
raised in objection. 


O N April 28, 1928, Mr. Kellogg in 
a speech dismissed the French 
objections. His treaty did not involve 
the loss of the right of self-defense. 
He said: “Every nation is free at all 
times and regardless of treaty provi- 
sions to defend its territory from at- 
tack or invasion, and it alone is com- 
petent to decide whether circum- 
stances require recourse to war in 
self-defense” As the Covenant of 
the League of Nations imposes “no 
affirmative primary obligation to go 
to war,” his treaty couldn’t conflict 
with the League. And “resort to war 


by any State in violation of the Lo- 


carno treaties would also be a breach 
of the multilateral anti-war treaty, 
and the other parties to the anti-war 
treaty would thus, as a matter of law, 
be automatically released from their 
obligations thereunder and free to 
fulfill their Locarno commitments.” 
Having disposed of the Locarno 
treaties and the right of self-defense, 
the next big attack on the anti-war 
compact was embodied in the British 
reservation on May 19, 1928. Sir 
Austen Chamberlain observed that 
“There are certain regions of the 
world, the welfare and integrity of 
which constitute a special and vital 
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interest for our peace and safety. His 
Majesty’s Government has been at 
pains to make it clear in the past that 
interference with these regions can- 
not be suffered.’ The British Gov- 
ernment accepts the treaty ‘“‘on the dis- 
tinct understanding that it does not 
prejudice her freedom of action in 
this respect.” 

This reservation robs the treaty of 
force as regards the British Empire. 
It has been called a “British Monroe 
Doctrine,” but differs from that doc- 
trine in two vitaltespects. It refers 
to “certain regions of the world” 
where the Monroe Doctrine specifical- 
ly applied only to the Latin American 
governments which had declared their 
independence from Europe and main- 
tained it. The British doctrine de- 
clares that “interference with these 
regions cannot be suffered,” where 
the Monroe Doctrine simply stated 
that “we could not view any inter- 
position for the purpose of oppress- 
ing them (the Latin American gov- 
ernments), or controlling in any 
other manner their destiny, by any 
European power, in any other light 
than as the manifestation of an un- 
friendly disposition towards the 
United States.” Under the Chamber- 
lain reservation, Great Britain is free 
at any time to declare that any por- 
tion of the globe is exempt from the 
Kellogg Treaty. The United States 
has accepted the British reservation, 
with the tacit understanding that the 
Monroe Doctrine is likewise exempt 
and that the British declaration refers 
to Egypt, Suez and the Near and 
Middle East. 


Since then, there has been no fur- 
ther hesitation over signature. Ger- 
many was the first to adhere in un- 
conditional terms, Italy second, Japan 
also made no reservations. France 
fell into line, followed by her Belgian, 
Polish and Czechoslovak allies, while 
the British Dominions trailed along 
with the Mother Country. Every- 
thing is set for a beautiful and touch- 
ing ceremony, followed by ratifica- 
tion, and then—what? 


OBODY seems to know what 

the treaty means. European na- 
tions, headed by France and Great 
Britain, assume that it means that 
America is going to enter European 
politics again and that the treaty is 
without value save as America sup- 
ports it. Sir Austen Chamberlain said 
as much in addressing the House of 
Commons; every press despatch from 
London and Paris confirms the idea 
that this is Europe’s attitude. Wash- 
ington, on the other hand, stoutly 
maintains that the treaty implies no 
such thing. The enforcement of the 
treaty is a matter of self-denial 
rather than coercion, according to 
our view. Any nation is at liberty 
to renounce war as an instrument of 
national policy and if a nation breaks 
its pledge, it simply releases the 


others from their obligations in the 
matter. 

Looking at the matter broadly, it 
would seem that what we have done 
is to export part of our Federal Con- 
stitution to Europe. Article 3 of Sec- 
tion 10 of the Constitution simply de- 
clares that “No State shall, without 
the consent of Congress, .. . engage 
in war, unless actually invaded, or in 
such imminent danger as will not ad- 
mit of delay.” Eliminating “the con- 
sent of Congress,” Mr. Kellogg’s 
treaty represents the same undertak- 
ing, expressed in terms of diplomacy. 
Europe, on the other hand, is still 
more inclined to think in terms of co- 
ercion, aggression and war. The Cov- 
enant of the League of Nations deals 
at length with measures of defense 
and punishment in the event of a 
signatory breaking its word. Articles 
X, XI, XII, XV and XVI of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s covenant were con- 
cerned with the particular means to 
be employed against aggressors. “‘Dis- 
regard of its covenants by a League 
member is construed as ipso facto an 
act of war against the other League 
members,” and various forms of com- 
mercial, economic, financial, military 
and naval pressure are authorized. 
The Locarno Treaties are nothing but 
a specific undertaking by Germany, 
France, Italy and Great Britain to go 
to war under certain conditions. 
Hence Europe, being war-minded, 
cannot understand that America does 
not intend to go to war to maintain 
the peace of Europe. And America, 
being peace-minded, does not see why 
Europeans should interpret an under- 
taking not to go to war as an under- 
taking to go to war. 


HAT the Kellogg Treaty 

amounts to, in its “purity and 
simplicity,” is an effort to eliminate 
the legal consequences of interna- 
tional hostilities. It is a small but 
very significant step in bringing in- 
ternational society under the realm 
of law. War cancels all obligations, 
scraps all treaties, commercial, ar- 
bitral, and political, existing be- 
tween the two combatants. War 
produces a legal anarchy which 
is alien to the American conception 
of political society. In abandoning 
war, as an instrument of national 
policy, we are simply seeking to end 
the condition in which the employ- 
ment of force,no matter how justifi- 
able, in international dealings, throws 
on the junk-heap every other interna- 
tional obligation. In the present state 
of affairs, war is as though, by par- 
ticipating in a fist-fight, a man were 
entitled to attach his neighbor’s bank- 
account, burn his house, imprison his 
wife, kidnap his children, libel his 
character and be absolved of any ob- 
ligation to pay his debts. 

The Kellogg Treaty does not re- 
nounce the use of force as an instru- 
ment of national policy, and _ still 
leaves a nation with a great deal of 
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latitude in obtaining what it desires. 
It does not eliminate arbitration, re- 
taliation, reprisals, breach of diplo- 
matic relations, diplomatic pressure. 
political pressure, financial or com- 
mercial pressure, intervention, or— 
in a supreme emergency—the denun- 
ciation of the treaty and the resort to 
general hostilities. It does not affect 
armament, arbitration, or  self-de- 
fense. But it does affect the way in 
which armament, arbitration or self- 
defense can be utilized as diplomatic 
means of settling international dis- 
putes. It partly removes the dis- 
guised blackmail and political ter- 
rorism by which one nation, strong 
in armaments, can work its will on 
smaller powers. It has actually en- 
couraged the development of national 
policy, rather than curbed it. Our 
quick de facto recognition of the 
Chinese Nationalists and our con- 
sent to Chinese tariff autonomy might 
easily have been deferred if Japan 
had not subscribed to the Kellogg 
Treaty. Similarly, the Anglo-French 
naval agreement, might well have 
been interpreted as an offensive alli- 
ance against the United States, had 
not each of the three powers previ- 
ously agreed to renounce war as an 
instrument of national policy. 


HEN the Kellogg treaty comes 

before the Senate for ratifica- 
tion, there will undoubtedly be a 
thorough airing of all aspects of its 
effect upon the Monroe Doctrine, 
upon our Open Door policy in 
Eastern Asia, our defense of the 
Panama Canal, and our treaty obli- 
gations to maintain a navy at parity 
with that of Great Britain. Those 
European spokesmen who believe 
that the treaty is an American 
guarantee of the peace of Europe will 
doubtless be cited by the opposition 
as reasons for rejection. Several 
strong Republican newspapers, such 
as the Chicago Tribune and the New 
York Herald-Tribune have already 
expressed hostility to the treaty and 
it will face a stiff fight before ratifica- 
tion can be secured. But if the Ad- 
ministration sticks to its guns and 
maintains its attitude—that the multi- 
lateral anti-war treaty is simply de- 
signed to reduce to comparative or- 
derliness the existing anarchy in in- 
ternational law and that the United 
States is under no obligation to go 
to war, against Russia at the wish of 
Great Britain or against Germany at 
the wish of France, in the event that 
either Russia or Germany becomes 
branded as an “aggressor” by the ad- 
roit European press agencies and 
Foreign Office experts—then the 
Kellogg treaty should go through and 
should serve a useful purpose in 
transplanting a little American peace- 
mindedness into a Continent which 
has hitherto always thought in terms 
of war and has hence produced two 
world wars in three generations. 
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This Man 
Speeds 
Me Up 


By Earl Reeves 


661) ARDON me just a minute,” 

P the man said, “until I get this 
off my desk.” 

Then he proceeded to read and 
initial something. 

“Now,” he said, “what is on your 
mind ?” 

I told him quickly and a little more 
concisely than usual. After I left, I 
thought about the “why” of it. Why 
did I always talk turkey with that 
man, get a quick answer, straight 
from the shoulder, and go away with 
a feeling of thankfulness that such 
concise, definite men exist ? 

Another picture of him came to 
mind. Months earlier I had been 
admitted by his secretary, had walked 
across his office, taken a chair and 
had sat there for nearly a minute 
before he even looked up from care- 
ful interlining of a letter which he 
was revising. 

Then chat was done, finished —“off 
his desk”—and he had a clear, undi- 
vided mind for what I had to say. — 

Frequently I have waited in his 
anteroom, but somehow we seem 
always to more than;make up the time 
lost, once I am inside his office. 

By economizing his own time he 
causes me to economize both his time 
and my own. By the evidences of 
supreme concentration which he has 
shown me, he has somehow given an 
added concentration to the interview 
which followed. 

When you have yourself reduced 
your subject to the simplest words 
and the shortest number of them, you 
have clarified them in your own min 
until there are no longer blurred out- 
lines; the other fellow “gets” them 
more quickly, and together you dis- 
cuss the subject more intelligently 
and arrive at agreement more quickly. 

I have watched this particular man 
move upward three notches in an 1m- 
portant firm during the last four 
years. His chief “message” is a clear 
desk, concentration and a clear mind 
for the problem in hand. But he 
never mentions any of these prin- 
ciples: he merely “lives” them. 





Read By Board 


The Editor: ; 
Your magazine is getting bet- 
ter and better, and is widely read 
among our members. 
E. H. JOHNSON. 
Chicago Board of Trade. 
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Two-Line Editorials 


AaAnAdhae 


A prediction: The election will be 
followed by a stock boom or the re- 


verse. 
* * X* 


Both acceptance speeches are ac- 
ceptable. But 





* * Xx 


Water has been well squeezed out 


of good oil stocks. 
i 


Wall Street’s betting greatly favors 


Hoover. 
* * x 


Don’t build on a full-fledged busi- 


ness boom. 
* * x 


More mergers are brewing than 


ever before. 
x Ok Ok 


Savings are not mounting as they 
did. 
+ © 
Dear money will hurt securities 


more than business. 
x * * 


Ford’s experience proves it is hard 


to stage a comeback. 
* * * 


Rumor: Durant is planning auto- 
motive mergers to aid his comeback. 
.* @ 

Cotton, rubber, sugar, oil, don’t look 
dear. 
a 
Happily, American inventories are 
not heavy. 
* * * 
Why not keep our homes as up-to- 
date as our autos. 
* ¢ 8 


Instalment losses are reported light. 





ARAN RAR ARRRR AAR An annnnnan: 


Several chains of stores are to be 
lengthened by mergers. 
+s 8 


“Alien Arrivals Cut 69% in 


Year.” Fair enough. 
«= © 


Macy’s (N. Y.) is to pay em- 
ployees while on jury duty. So 
should all employers. 

os 


We are rich. Our national bank 
resources have risen to $28,508,239,- 
000, a new peak. 


* * * 


One writer says: “Farmers have 
no reason to beef about hog prices.” 
a 


Our high interest rates will cut 
down our international financing. 
. £5 


“U. S. Loan for Spain.” Europe 
shows no reluctance to borrow from 


Uncle Shylock. 
* © @ 


“Dictator of Crops Named by Rus- 


sia.” Russia needs more than that to 


cure her ills. 
* * x 


Perhaps it would pay to buy stocks 


on the next bad break—if one comes. 
* £ © 


Britain is shipping 10,000 harvest 
workers to Canada. Statesmanship. 
x * 

Mellon has started printing smaller 
bills. The demand will be as big as 
ever. 

£2. 


Summer is over. Now get down 
to business. 


RURRARRARAARKRRRLRRARARKRRRAKKLE PELE EeeVeVeverrnrnervrrrrrrny 


Store Chains Face Mail 
Order Invasion 


(Continued from page 15) 

“Of the seven modes of retail dis- 
tribution represented here, clearly the 
chain store is to-day in the ascendant. 

“I do not look for any immediate, 
overwhelming changes to occur in the 
relationships expressed in this table. 
I think, for example, that independ- 
ent retailers, perhaps with some modi- 
fications of procedure to include 
group buying or other cost-reducing 
methods, will for a long time to come 
dominate in the retail field. Depart- 
ment stores will assuredly hold their 
own. Chain stores, I feel certain, 
will increase their percentage of the 
total somewhat. Just who will lose, 
relatively, in order to enable the chain 
stores to gain, is not yet altogether 
apparent, but probably a good deal of 
the chain-store increase will accrue 





as a result of a relative decrease in the 
volume done by independent retailers. 
But it will be the weak and inefficient 
independents who will suffer; those 
who know their business will always 
prosper. 

“This hazard of opinion does not 
mean that I think the number of in- 
dependent retail store units, or the 
volume of business done by them, will 
of necessity decrease absolutely, but 
that their rate of increase in the im- 
mediate future is not likely to be as 
rapid as that of the chain stores; 
probably it will never be as rapid 
again, until some new state of equilib- 
rium is reached in the entire field of 
retail distribution, at present so much 
disturbed by the trial of new experi- 
ments.” 

The concern that controls a large 
volume of retail outlets obviously 
occupies a strategic position in the 
battles of distribution. 
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“With All thy Getting, Get Understanding” 


Hact and 


C cneeaeil 


By B. C. Forbes 


The young president of one of the biggest banks in 
New York is suffering from a serious breakdown. The 
president of another important finance institution recently 
had a similar experience. To get to the top, they worked 
inordinately hard. Whether they paid 


oe peace too dear a price for their brilliant suc- 
THAT cess is now a question debated by their 
KILLS 


friends. One of America’s nationally- 
known business leaders, not an old man, has been in a 
sanitarium for a year, his health shattered. Some time 
ago the extremely able president of a steel company, an 
immoderate worker, sustained a nervous collapse which 
totally incapacitated him for several months. More re- 
cently a dynamic utility executive who hardly ever re- 
laxes caved in. I have never known a time when so many 
men of large affairs were pitifully broken in health. In 
some instances the men played hard as well as worked 
hard, but in most cases they are men who were abject 
slaves to their responsibilities, men who could not find time 
for a rational amount of recreation. 

The battle to climb to leadership of the modern colossal 
organization has become so terrifically strenuous that only 
men of exceptional physical and mental stamina, who have 
mastered the art of functioning smoothly, can stand the 
strain. Judge Gary was complete master of this art of 
functioning smoothly. So is Owen D. Young. So were 
Rockefeller and Carnegie. So is Charles M. Schwab. So 
is Pierre S. du Pont. And there are others. But many 
men prematurely wear themselves out because they have 
failed, on account of inherited temperament or other 
causes, to cultivate this art of functioning calmly and 
smoothly. 


The pace that kills is not the pace that pays in the end. 
* * * 


Every worker intelligently exercising ability is an artist. 
* * x 

A scholarly minister, in course of a sermon on our re- 
sponsibilities in this world, said: “Every day the Lord— 
and man, too—asks each one of us, ‘Fare, please.’ Are 
you so living that you pay full fare daily? Or are you 
trying to get a free ride, at the ex- 
pense of others?” I know some men 
—and women, also—who scheme to 
get out of paying their fare. These 
men usually contrive to do less than they are paid for; or, 
they are men of more or less wealth who are unproductive 
loafers, who accept no responsibilities for using either 
themselves or their means in any helpful way. Not a few 
women who dodge paying their fare are empty-headed, 
frivolous, parasites who shirk every obligation. This 
theme calls for no lengthy moralizing. Rather does it call 
for frank self-questioning. 

“Fare, please.” 


“FARE, 
PLEASE” 


Don’t imagine for one moment that Communists have 
ceased operating in the United States. President Green 
of the American Federation of Labor declares: “Com- 
munists are endeavoring to overthrow this Government 

through revolution by fomenting dis- 
aa UNISTS content among the workers and by 
BUSY overthrowing bona fide union labor 
——— bodies and substituting red organiza- 
tions. Heretofore, radical agitators have worked secretly 
within the unions, but now they come out in the open with 
calls for meetings, particularly among the railroad and 
mine men. The Russian revolution was so started, and 
these people believe they can bring about a similar state 
of affairs here. We will oppose these Communists at every 
point.” 

Red agitators have been notoriously active in fomenting 
trouble among the striking textile workers at New Bed- 
ford, Mass. President Green’s statements can be accept- 
ed as only too well-founded. The editor of Fores is 
constantly in receipt of letters and other communications 
from agitators eager to overthrow the existing industrial 
order. That there is widespread and bitter dissatisfaction 
among wage earners—and the unemployed—should be 
neither denied nor ignored. Every step, every movement 
calculated to earn the loyalty of workers should be taken 
by employers. The conditions in a deplorably large num- 
ber of plants still tend to breed Socialists, Communists 
and other unwholesome agitators. 


* * * 
In modern business, risk or rot. 
* * * 


A visitor to the horse races at Saratoga brought back 
two main impressions. First, he was astounded to find 
the place wide open—drinking and gambling of all kinds 
rampant, without any effort at concealment. Second, in 
one race a jockey was thrown and hurt, 


(a but nobody paid the slightest attention 
HIM AT to the arrival of the ambulance and 
THE RACES 


the injured jockey; all eyes were fo- 
cused on the horses. “I have always believed in concentra- 
tion,” he added, “but this was a kind of concentration I 
couldn’t feel enthusiastic about—in fact, it made me shud- 
der.” This citizen left Saratoga convinced that the en- 
vironment of the race course is little better than the en- 
vironment of the prize ring. 
x * x 
Pitiful indeed are we if we feel not one spark of the 
God-like in us. 
* * x 
Grow or go. 


* * * 


The idler in an organization is like a rotten apple in a 
barrel: he hurts the value of others. 
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That the radical of to-day is the conservative of to- 
morrow has become a platitude. Forses delights to record 
advance steps taken by progressive employers in the treat- 
ment of workers, for the presenting of such examples is 
almost certain to exercise at least some 
influence upon other employers anxious 
to do the enlightened thing. Of course, 
all employers are not in a financial po- 
sition to do some of the things rich concerns can afford. 
But more often it is the lack of will than the lack of money 
which keeps companies from extending more considerate 
treatment to their employees. The following, from Cin- 
cinnati, concerning a recent happening in the “Golden Rule 
Nash” plant—about which we published a lengthy article 
on June 1—is novel, but it may be regarded as less novel 
ten years from now: 


COMPENSATED 
EMPLOYEES 
WHO WERE 
DROPPED 


The change in the attitude of modern industry toward its em- 
ployees was strikingly demonstrated recently at A. Nash Company. 

For some time, according to A. P. Harmon, president, the cutting 
room of the Nash plant had been overbalanced, increased efficiency 
instituted in the cutting room by both the union and the company 
having so speeded up operation that it was felt that the 125 em- 
ployees of this department could be cut down. The firm, how- 
ever, did not desire to discharge any employees. A happy solu- 
tion of the situation was suggested when it was found that a num- 
ber of the cutters would be willing to give up their positions and 
leave the business. Volunteers were called for, 10 men agreed to 
give up their places, and in compensation each one was given $300. 

Mr. Harmon, in discussing the action, stated that the firm was 
adverse to discharging employees without some compensation when 
increased efficiency in the plant made a reduction possible. Under 
the new arrangement, he said, the firm will be able to handle just 
as much business as formerly in its cutting rooms. 

Jack Kroll, manager of the Cincinnati Joint Board, A. C. W., 
said the action of the firm is another recognition by industry of 
the fact that the worker has a stake in the industry he has helped 
to build up. 


Is not this food for thought? 
* * * 

The effect of the action taken by New York bankers 
to check irresponsible lending of call money in Wall Street 
will be watched with keen, not to say anxious, interest. 
This unregulated form of financing the stock market has 

become a serious menace. The volume 
WILL 
IRRESPONSIBLE Of loans made to brokers by corpora- 
LENDING tions, individuals, investment trusts, 
BE CURBED? . : ; 

foreign interests, etc., has expanded to 
not far from the two-billion-dollar mark. The bankers 
were partly, if not mainly, to blame for the spread of this 
practice because they were content to act as agents for the 
lenders without cost. Starting September 1, they are to 
charge Y2 of 1 per cent. for placing loans for outsiders; 
they have agreed not to handle any sum under $100,000; 
and they have increased the rate allowed on time deposits. 

It is too much to expect that all this “bootleg” money 
will shortly disappear. But unless the steps taken act as a 
brake, stock speculation will be fraught with a new peril 
and the Federal Reserve authorities may have to devise 
some new kind of pressure to discourage the dangerous 
movement. Federal and State authorities have succeeded 
in bringing banking under reasonable control. But these 
outside lenders are under no control whatsoever and, un- 
like established bankers, they would feel under no obliga- 
tion to refrain from sudden action which might throw the 
security markets into panic. Already we have seen month- 
end withdrawals of call loans by corporations, to meet 
dividends, send rates up to 8 per cent. and 10 per cent. 
What might not happen did something unforeseen occur 
to shake the stock market? How many hundreds of mil- 
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lions of dollars of loans might be suddenly cut off? Ad- 
mittedly the banks could not immediately cope with such 
an emergency. 

Everyone is free to sell or lend what he owns to the 
highest bidder. By taking advantage of the profitable 
rates which have ruled for demand loans in Wall Street, 
corporations and other outsiders having idle funds have 
acted entirely within their legal rights. But banking is a 
business peculiarly invested with a public interest: bank- 
ing is essentially a public utility. It has been found neces- 
sary to apply governmental regulation to many lines of 
activity, including banking. Heretofore the lending of 
call money has been regarded as strictly a banking func- 
tion—and probably wisely so. If this banking function 
is to pass largely into irresponsible non-banking hands, 
then it may become necessary to subject it to rigorous 
governmental control. It is to be hoped, however, that 
any such necessity will be averted through commonsense 
action by all involved. 


Express appreciation. 
x * * 


“America and Australia are closer now than they have 
ever been before,” writes a Fores reader in Sydney, 
Australia, George FitzPatrick. In his interesting letter 
he says: “To-day at luncheon I had as my guest an Ameri- 


can citizen in the person of G. W. Wil- 
AMERICA AND 


AUSTRALIA lis, general manager in Australia of 
FORMING the Studebaker Corporation. Those 
FRIENDSHIPS 


present at the luncheon included the 
Premier of New South Wales, the Archbishop and Pri- 
mate of Australia, Commonwealth and State Ministers, 
and many other dignitaries. ‘We were gathered not only 
to do honor to Captain Kingsford-Smith and Mr. Ulm, 
but also to Lieutenant Warner, the radio operator, and 
Captain Lyons, the navigator, and to associate ourselves 
publicly with them in their signal triumph in flying from 
America to Australia in less than a week, actual flying 
time three days. When the toast of ‘The King’ was given, 
‘The President of the United States’ was linked with it. 
Every speaker joined the names of Warner and Lyons 
with those of our Australian boys, Kingsford-Smith and 
Ulm. 

“It was amazing to hear the messages coming through 
the air in the Morse, publicly thanking the American 
backer, .whose financial aid made the trip possible, and to 
hear a Sydney radio announcer giving messages of cheer 
to our American cousins in Canada and the United States. 
Truly to know one another better is to understand one 
another better, and with no misunderstandings there will 
be no wars. 

“Last night I was at a dinner at the Royal Automobile 
Club. Our guest of honor was ‘Bill’ Hunter, general man- 
ager in Australia of the National Cash Register Company. 
Bill came to Australia 15 years ago to stay for 3 years. 
He remained for 15 years and is sorry to be @oing away 
and we will be glad to have him back. 

“Bill Hunter of the N. C. R., Willis of Studebaker 
and Lyons and Warner are American Ambassadors to 
Australia. From these individuals we gather our opinions 
of your great nation.” 

War’s deadliest foe is just such friendly international 
intercourse. 
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It was a delightful Saturday afternoon and many boats 
were moving to and fro on the wide bay which spread 
in front. As I watched the acffvities on the calm bay, I 
conjured up parallels with humans and with life. Sudden- 
ly a series of terriffic “Putts! Putts!” 


violently broke the quiet. I turned to 
THOUGHTS see what was making this so great 
ON LIFE 


noise. Lo, it was one of the puniest 
boats on the bay. It recalled certain people of a type you 
know well. Presently a powerful-looking yacht hove into 
sight. It moved very swiftly through the water without 
making the slightest disturbing noise. Into my mind 
sprang a number of strong, silent men who are making 
impressive progress in the world. 

On a sail boat efforts were being made to adjust the 
sails to catch the hardly-stirring wind; but the craft was 
making pitifully little headway. It immediately raised a 
mind-picture of the old ways of doing business, when 
things were left mostly to the winds of chance. This boat 
was being left far behind by other craft throbbing with 
scientifically organized motive power. As in the business 
race, the old was being passed by the highly-geared new. 
Most of the larger boats appeared to be making for a 
definite destination, whereas the little skiffs seemed to be 
going nowhere in particular but simply moving around 
hither and thither—again calling to mind comparisons with 
different species of human beings. 

While the wind and the waters remained calm, all went 
well with all classes of craft. 


* * * 


Next day I sat in the same spot watching the same 
scene. But the skies began to darken. By and by the 
atmosphere was shot through by that ominous light which 
presages an electric storm. Lightning began to flash. 


Thunder roared. <A torrential rain 
WHEN THE 


STORM BROKE; broke. A hurricane was unleashed. 
A GIRL’S Almost in a handclap the water was 
PRAYER 


lashed into fury. Boat after boat was 
overturned and the occupants thrown in the boiling cal- 
dron. Anchors proved futile and the beach began to be 
strewn with distressed craft. The larger, stronger, high- 
er-powered boats proved able to ride the storm, but the 
tinier members, which kept afloat during the fair weather, 
were unable to stand up when stress came. 

Then was enacted a stirring, thrilling, inspiring human 
drama, the details of which were learned later. In one 
very small boat was the only brother (sixteen years old) 
of four sisters, the oldest of whom (eighteen) was in an- 
other tiny boat, with a young man, on another part of the 
bay. Both boats were overturned a long way from land. 
That all three would be drowned appeared certain, so 
tumultuous was the gale-whipped water. And what do 
you think the sister prayed for while she struggled against 
heartbreaking odds? That the Lord accept her life in 
sacrifice for her brother’s because it would break her 
parents’ hearts if their only boy was drowned, whereas 
they would have three girls left if she were taken! 

Happily, the boy was picked up. A boat containing 
several men passed close by the frantically struggling 
young man and young woman but made no attempt to 
rescue them. Finally, totally exhausted, they reached 
shore after battling a distance of three-quarters of a mile. 

And yet we are told by some that the flappers of to-day 


are totally lacking in sense and sympathy and heart! 

The various experiences witnessed during that storm, 
the contrast between the fate of the carefully-built, well- 
engined, strong craft and the small, weak ones that serve? 
well enough when all was smooth, also begot mental par- 
allels with human beings and human life. 

xk «x * 

L. F. Loree, president of the Delaware & Hudson and 
chairman of the Kansas City Southern, knowing that the 
latter road was to enter the market and purchase a huge 
amount of stock of another railroad, first purchased thou- 
sands of shares for his own account, 


pen enh held them until his road’s buying sent 
SPECULATION the price away up, and then sold out at 
CONDEMNED 


a profit of about $145,000. These facts 
were brought out during an investigation by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and were printed in the Wall 
Street Journal, with the comment that they had been sub- 
mitted to Mr. Loree and his lawyer for any explanation 
they might care to make. No explanation, it was added, 
was offered. Such disclosures, one would have judged, 
would be prominently featured and fearlessly discussed in 
the newspapers. Nothing of the kind occurred. The 
Wall Street Journal drew attention to that extraordinary 
fact. Why the newspapers remained mum prompts the 
unpleasant thought that apparently such stock jugglery 
does not impress them as anything out of the ordinary or 
worth recording. The Wall Street Journal thus describes 


what Loree did: 


September 25, 1924, L. F. Loree, chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Kansas City Southern Railway, appointed a 
special committee, to consider the purchase of stock in railroad 
companies in the Southwest. 

November 6, 1924, Mr. Loree purchased for his own account 
a shares of Missouri, Kansas & Texas common at $19.68 per 
share. . 

November 7, 1924, he purchased 2,050 shares at $21.25. 

Total cost, including brokerage, $285,872.14. 

November 11, 1924, the Kansas City Southern began purchasing 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas stock and acquired in all 350,000 shares 
at a cost of about $12,000,000, and an average price of about $32. 

December 3, 1924, Mr. Loree sold 4,000 of his shares at $28.06, 
and on December 5, 2,000 shares at $32.375; December 6, 6,000 
shares at $32.25; and on December 8, 2,000 shares at $31,375, 
delivery at seller’s option. 

On January 7, 1925, 6,000 shares were delivered and paid for, 
and on January 8, 1925, 4,000 shares were delivered and paid for. 

The total sales, according to the record, realized a profit on the 
14,000 shares purchased of $144,707. 

There is no record as yet that Mr. Loree has turned over to the 
treasurer of the Kansas City Southern that $144,707. 


Commenting editorially, the Wall Street Journal says: 


The reason why Mr. Loree should not have bought stock in M. 
K. & T. for his personal account is that he contemplated purchas- 
ing M. K. & T. stock for the account of the Kansas City Southern 
Railroad Co., of which he is the head. 

When the New York Stock Exchange discovered some years 
ago a broker trading upon his own account against the interest of 
his clients he was expelled from the Stock Exchange with the 
stamp “obvious fraud.” That broker, having an order to purchase 
shares, would first buy for himself, then, of course at a higher 
price, for his client. It mattered not to whom he sold the stock 
later. He traded for his own account against the interest of his 
trust. 

Mr. Loree traded for his own account against the interest of his 
trust. That is the simple, plain and direct statement, if one must 
put a label upon Mr. Loree’s action. 


Forses cordially agrees with this condemnation of this 
railway president’s conduct. Such disclosures make it 


doubly hard for those of us who have been proclaiming 
that the bad practices of other days are now frowned upon 
by Wall Street. To hush up such disclosures, however, 
is not the way to discourage their repetition. 
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The Bull Market 
as a State of Mind 


By Paul Clay 


Chief Economist, Moody’s Investors’ Service. 


HE time will come when 

people will realize that the 

essence of a bull movement is 
the will to buy. We have indulged 
too long in the fallacy of regarding 
economic data as if they were scien- 
tific, physical facts and of imputing 
to them a reality which they fail to 
possess. Every fact in the economic 
world, however, is the direct or in- 
direct product of the thoughts and 
wills of men and retains its vitality 
only so long as that thinking and will 
continues in the same _ direction. 
Studies in behaviorism are dispelling 
the fallacies of empirical economics 
and lighting the road to scientific 
forecasting. It seems almost trite to 
say that the main thing in a bull 
movement is the decision of so many 
people to buy stocks ; but this obvious 
and simple fact is quite lost sight of, 
and inferentially denied, the moment 
we treat business facts as though they 
were of the same nature as chemical 
or physical facts. 


ERHAPS the simplest way to ob- 

tain a broad view of the place of 
the stock market in our economic life 
is to conceive it as the ultimate Reser- 
voir of Capital and also as the ulti- 
mate Bulwark of Solvency. It is a 
Reservoir of Capital in the sense 
that, after all other expenses, needs 
and requirements are provided for 
out of our earnings, the final balance 
of unexpended funds goes into the 
stock market. First we pay our oper- 
ating expenses—cost of materials, 
wages, incidentals and taxes. Living 
costs come partly out of wages and 
partly out of profits. Having paid 
operating expenses and living costs, 
we next provide the necessary capital 
for business expansion. This includes 
funds needed for new factories, 
plants, transportation lines, homes 
and business. 

Capital for business expansion is 
invested in bonds or stocks and later 
applied by the borrowing corporations 
to expansion purposes. After we 
have provided for all of our living 
costs, operating expenses, taxes, new 
plants, including homes, and some 
other items, the balance goes directly 
or indirectly into the stock market. 
When this balance is large, the prices 
of stocks advance rapidly and vice 
versa. A rapid advance in these prices 
signifies that the volume of new sav- 
ings or capital seeking investment 
in stocks is in excess of the volume 


of stocks available for purchase. The 
main point is that people will not per- 
mit their capital to remain idle and 
that when it has been employed, so 
far as possible, the balance is bound 
to see utilization in some form of 
speculation and especially in the stock 
market. 

The stock market is the ultimate 
Bulwark of Solvency. 
of any busines disturbances, the capi- 
tal needed for saving the situation is 
drawn out of the reservoir. It is only 
natural that after surplus capital, 








S TATISTICS, by them- 
selves, mean but little in 
business forecasting. John 
Moody, president of Moody’s 
Investors Service, which com- 
piles huge volumes of statistics, 
made this startling statement 
recently in a public address. 
His associate, Paul Clay, gives 
the pith of the matter in this 
article. Figures are worth 
while only in relation to the 
public state of mind. ‘Thus, 
men who wish to forecast suc- 
cessfully, must also be psycho- 
logically in tune. 








meaning nascent capital just saved 
out of earnings, has accumulated, 
special needs should be met by draw- 
ing capital out of the reservoir. Or 
to put the same thought in a more 
practical way, the most salable assets 
which business men possess are the 
stocks and bonds listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange; and when 
large sums of money are wanted the 
stocks are more salable than the 
bonds. Consequently any serious 
business trouble occurring anywhere 
in the country, whether its origin be 
financial or commercial, will, if it 
goes far enough, result in heavy 
drafts of capital out of the stock mar- 
ket. 


NDEED, in almost all instances 

of financial-or commercial panic, 
our efforts to procure necessary 
funds follow about the same 
sequence. Business men meet their 
first need by drawing down their 
deposit balances in the banks; next 


In the event 
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they borrow from the banks so far 
as possible ; then they hasten the col- 
lection of receivables and urge the 
sale of goods; and ultimately when 
all other measures fail, they dump 
stocks, regardless of price, upon the 
great stock exchanges. It was on the 
floor of the New York Stock Ex- 
change and through the money pools 
organized by Mr. Morgan that the 
panic of 1907 was finally checked and 
many thousands of business houses 
saved from failure. When any short- 
age of credits or, capital first develops, 
it is met by the banks through calling 
in their demand loans, upon the 
theory that merchants, manufacturers 
and business men have a prior claim 
to stock brokers upon the banking 
facilities of the nation. Thus it is 
from several and not merely from 
one point of view that the stock mar- 
ket is the ultimate Bulwark of Sol- 
vency. 

This general view is a necessary 
preliminary for understanding the 
nature of a “bull movement,” and we 
use this phrase without apology 
because there is no equivalent for it. 
Broadly stated, a bull movement is a 
flow of surplus capital into the reser- 
voir known as the stock market. But 
this does not fully explain it; for 
such movements often begin when 
there is no surplus of capital or even 
when there is an acute shortage. 
Besides this, the early months of a 
bull movement are often times of 
trade depression when the saving of 
new capital out of earnings is very 
limited. So it is that such a move- 
ment is far more than a mere ac- 
cumulation of surplus capital or 
credits. 


N the origins of a bull movement, 

we find the same inter-action of 
economic and psychological forces 
which we have observed in so many 
previous instances. These two great 
groups of forces can never be wholly 
segregated or distinguished; and, in 
general, economic conditions tend to 
generate states of mind or psycho- 
logical forces—while the latter, in 
turn, tend to produce new economic 
conditions. Nevertheless, it does 
appear to be true that in the origins 
of a bull movement, the economic 
conditions have their chief import- 
ance in generating a bullish state of 
mind. Otherwise expressed, their 
main function seems to be to build 
up a general and popular Will To 
Buy. 

The economic circumstances or 
business conditions, which help to 
bring about this state of mind are not 
particularly difficult to enumerate, 
but the enumeration is not ‘definite 
and tangible enough to serve as a re- 
liable guide in identifying the bottom 
of a bear movement. As a general 


rule when a business depression and 

bear movement are terminating, the 

ratios of bank loans to deposits 
(Continued on page 35) 
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decline; interest rates fall to a low 
level ; commodity and goods prices do 
likewise ; the physical volume ot trade 
shrinks; unemployment develops, 
especially in the manufacturing in- 
dustries ; iron and steel prices become 
acutely depressed; automobile sales 
fall very sharply; bond prices decline 
and general pessimism prevails, 

It is under such conditions as these 
that a bull movement habitually 
begins; but surely these adverse cir- 
cumstances fail to explain why people 
buy stocks. As a matter of fact the 
reasons or mental processes which 
lead people to buy are subject to wide 
variations from time to time. In the 
very beginnings of such a movement, 
financiers often buy merely to pre- 
vent the market from collapsing; 
others buy because of the cheapness 
of stocks themselves, and still others 
for pure speculation of a sporting 
kind. There is then a considerable 
amount of buying upon the tradition- 
al theory that the worst is over. Later 
on, the prime buying reason with 
many people is that business is im- 
proving, and with another class of 
people the prime reason in imagina- 
tion, at least, is the cheapness of 
money and the thought that there is 
a substantial profit in carrying stocks 
with borrowed funds. 


T a still later stage the expan- 
sion of the unfilled orders of 
manufacturing companies becomes an 
influential reason; but after the Will 
to Buy has once been generated, a 
decline in unfilled orders will be ac- 
companied by more buying of stocks 
upon the theory that the worst is 
over. After the trade recovery has 
gotten well under way, the buying 
sentiment interprets expansion of 
cornoration earnings as a reason for 
purchasing—whereas if the Will to 
Buy did not exist, the same expan- 
sion would be interpreted as meaning 
that the good news items were all out 
and that stocks were a sale. Then 
when general trade activity first 
becomes great enough to raise inter- 
est rates, this is regarded as a re- 
straining influence—whereas a little 
later when the Will to Buy becomes a 
little stronger by virtue of contagion 
and repetition, a further rise in inter- 
est rates is interpreted as implying 
such growth of prosperity as to war- 
rant a more liberal buying of stocks. 
If during a bull movement raw ma- 
terial prices advance, this is taken to 
mean growing prosperity and 
becomes a reason for buying shares; 
but if they decline, it is taken to mean 
economy of operating expenses, 
which is also regarded as a reason for 
buying shares. Late in 1921 and 
early in 1922 stock prices went up in 
spite of dividend reductions and de- 
creases in earnings upon the theory 
that the worst was over; and in the 
year 1927 they went up in face of 
decreases in earnings and with the 
help of increases in dividends—owing 





mostly, perhaps, to the plethora of 
capital. Then in the Spring of 1928, 
after this plethora had disappeared, 
at least temporarily, stocks contin- 
ued going up for various reasons. 

The practical point seems to be 
that there is little or no constancy in 
the alleged or imaginary reasons for 
buying. The importance of the 
reasons or economic conditions in 
originally producing the buying senti- 
ment is beyond question. Yet when 
once this sentiment has been pro- 
duced, it becomes the one constant 
factor in a confusion of flux. 
Whether earnings go up or down, or 
interest rates harden or soften, or 
labor is employed or unemployed, or 
material prices rise or fall, or yields 
become logical or illogical, the stable 
and unchanging bullish factor is the 
Will to Buy. This state of mind 
perpetrates itself by virtue of all the 
most important factors in the cre- 
ation of belief, namely, affirmation, 
repetition, prestige, suggestion and 
contagion. 

We may state the same psychologi- 
cal principle in a different way 
through commenting that the invest- 
ing public never changes its mind for 
purely analytical reasons or by dis- 
tinctively intellectual processes. An 
optimistic financial opinion or bullish 
sentiment or Will to Buy persists 
regardless of changes in many of the 
factors which generated it, and keeps 
on persisting until thwarted and 
destroyed by objective obstacles. In 
other words, the termination of a bull 
movement is more objective than sub- 
jective, more circumstantial than 
rational and mére compulsory than 
analytical. What usually happens is 
that the buying sentiment ultimately 
induces such an excessive volume of 
purchases of stocks that credits 
become over-strained so that eventu- 
ally the buying itself is thwarted and 
checked by sheer lack of credits with 
which to make the purchases. Here! 
we have another illustration of the 
inter-play of the psychological and 
the economic. 


HIS brings us to the significant 

point that the Supply of Credits 
acts as a sort of a governor or regula- 
tor to the expression of the Will to 
Buy. Of all the various series of 
economic statistics, relating to bull 
movements, perhaps the most sig- 
nificant considered empirically, may 
be found in the record of the expan- 
sion and contraction of credits in the 
Wall Street money market. As a rule 
stock prices rise while credits are ex- 
panding and decline while they are 
contracting. At least as often as 
otherwise, the advance in share prices 
constitutes the cause rather than the 
effect of the expansion or the con- 
traction of credits. Nevertheless, it 


is alternately cause and effect. 
While stock prices are rising in 

response to the Will to Buy, this 

automatically expands credits; but 


35 
when. the expansion has gone far 
enough to render the finding of addi- 
tional credits difficult, the buying is 
at least temporarily thwarted and the - 
momentary over-expansion of credits 
acts as cause for the subsequent de- 
cline in stock prices. As a matter of 
fact, the courses of credit expansion 
and contraction on the one hand, and 
stock prices on the other show a 
crude parallelism; and doubtless, the 
reason that the parallelism is vague 
rather than distinct, is that the credit 
situation is by no means the only fac- 
tor in the price movement. 

Incidentally we should not over- 
look the fact that mere abundance of 
credits in itself, and without the buy- 
ing sentiment, will not always pro- 
duce a rise in the stock market. Dur- 
ing the larger part of 1911 and the 
first half of 1914, and practically the 
whole of 1894, bank credits were 
abundant in comparison with 
demands therefor, but with practi- 
cally no stimulating influence upon 
the stock market. People will not 
employ available credits for buying 
stocks unless they are actuated by the 
bullish sentiment. Admittedly, it is 
possible to explain away all these 
failures or partial failures of purely 
economic factors—at least in retro- 
spect. But it is not possible to make 
the explanation sufficiently tangible 
and machine-like to employ it as a 
fully successful forecasting instru- 
ment. Thus we find that the satis- 
fying retrospective explanation con- 
sists largely in the unconscious as- 
sumption that what was, must have 
been, and that it does not consist in 
any such clear definition of cause 
and effect as to enable us to reason 
as clearly regarding prospects as we 
do regarding retrospect. 


HE pith of the matter is that pure 
economic experience is largely a 
failure in financial forecasting. Such 
empiricism looks backward through a 
brilliant searchlight and forward 
through a dense fog. We shall 
doubtless be compelled to change our 
mode of reasoning in forecasting. 
Instead of. arguing directly from 
statistical situations and business data 
to a stock market forecast, we seem 
almost certain in that enlightened 
future when forecasting has become 
a science, to reason from such data 
first, backward to a_ psychological 
state, and then forward to the eco- 
nomic results of that state of mind. 
We may be forced to the conclu- 
sion that statistics in themselves, 
apart from their indications of states 
of business sentiment, mean but little. 
We know as a matter of common- 
sense that business statistics apart 
from business men have about as 
much propelling force as an electric 
transmission line apart from its 
power plant; and although this seems 
so obvious, much of our economic 
reasoning, based on experience alone, 
has contradicated this truth. 


A Dinosaur of steel and electric 
energy that can do as much work 
as 7,500 men is now under con- 
struction in the Schenectady 
works of the General Electric Co. 
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AN’s history, viewed in the 

light of fetching and carry- 

ing, is a succession of epi- 
sodes in getting work done. One of 
the first results of the development 
of his intelligence was the relegation 
of his chores and odd jobs to lesser 
members of his household, to slaves 
or to domesticated animals. The 
Pyramids and the Sphinx, the Colos- 
sus of Rhodes and other similarly 
massive relics of antiquity are all 
tributes to the ability of some ingen- 
ious ruler to put thousands of slaves 
and animals to work for him. 

With the advent of machinery this 
buck passing took a humanitarian 
turn. In the middle of the 19th 
century 4,000,000 Negro slaves were 
freed in this country at the cost of 
200,000 lives; this was followed in a 
short time by a series of inventions 
and developments which resulted in a 
world-wide emancipation of millions 
through the medium of the electric 
motor. - The span of human life was 
extended. 


OE, Howe, Whitney, Otis and 

Bessemer were paving the way 
for industrial development which put 
manual labor at a premium. The 
Hoe printing presses came in 1845 
and 1847; Howe’s sewing machine, 
in 1846; Whitney’s cotton gin was 
invented fifty years before, in 1792; 
Carré simplified the manufacture of 
ice by using ammonia in 1860; and 
Otis invented the passenger elevator 
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gi The Modern 
r®. | Beast of Burden 


By B. S. Havens 


in 1861. Bessemer alone, with his 
crucible steel, laid the foundations of 
a great industry whose present devel- 
opment would be utterly unthinkable 
without the aid of electricity. 

The construction of monuments to 
the Pharoahs involved moving and 
handling vast materials, epical tasks, 
but comparative child’s play to-day. 
Man has fashioned himself tools 
which replace his arms, shoulders and 
legs and amazingly multiply their 
working capacity. 

Most important in the handling of 
materials are dipping, digging, lift- 
ing, carrying, lowering and discharg- 
ing. Special tools are used, often 
capable of performing almost the 
complete cycle of operations—and as 
often designed for the performance of 
but one or a few. To these tools 
civilization shifts its burdens. The 
labor of many is replaced by the ac- 
tivity of one. 

Thus we find an electric shovel, 
digging for South American ore, 


equalling in one 8-hour day the labors. 


of 4,800 men over the same period. 
In one leisurely bite the dipper picks 
up from 12 to 15 tons and it removes 
that amount every minute—ten men, 
armed with picks and shovels, would 
have to work an entire day to equal 
its performance. 


Pulp wood pilers, utilizing the 


conveyor principle, now build mod- 













The Romance of Power Is 
Depicted by Colossal Mon- 
sters That Lift, Burrow, 
Haul, Heat, Contrive, Re- 
leasing Human Energy 


ern pyramids, each consisting of 
20,000 cords of wood, in a few days. 
Electric car dumpers, handling 
loaded freight cars as easily as a 
child does a plaything, lift, turn over 
and dump almost at the rate of one 
a minute. So many men would be 
required to equal that emptying per- 
formance that they could not all find 
space to work in the car. 

With the electric crane or hoist at 
his command the modern workman 
has a new arm which he can operate 
single-handed, so to speak, and ac- 
complish the work of scores. This 
highly specialized arm has the func- 
tion of lifting, carrying and lowering. 
Its ability is generally limited by the 
load it can carry, and this varies any- 
where from 500 pounds to 375 tons, 
the average being from five to ten 
tons. 


E hear of men who can lift 
500 or 600 pounds, but the 
average man’s lifting power is far 
less ; it could be generously set at 100 
pounds. Accurate tests, however, 
show that the average man can lift 
much less than this over long periods, 
and his ability is limited to a small 
fraction of a horsepower. 
Generously, then, it can be said 
that the smallest type of hoist, oper- 
ated by one man, eliminates four 
others. On the other hand, the larg- 
est size, using the same ratio, does 
the work of 7,500 men—but 7,500 
men could not possibly do the work 
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A "“CLEMCO” Warwick Suite in the office of Mr. Herring, President of the Herring Securities Corporation, 
Pure Oil Building, Chicago. Installation made by Marshall Field & Company 


Modern—and Logical 


Discerning executives furnish their offices as attractively as their 


homes. It is the modern and logical trend that prompts mental 
poise sponsoring that sound judgment. 


Executives, who choose from the wide selection of 
“CLEMCO” Fine Office Suites, obtain the ultimate in office 
furniture. Richly figured woods, master craftsmanship and 


proven structural features make the name “CLEMCO” 
synonymous with the finest. 


A very helpful booklet, ‘Pointers In Planning An Office’’, together 
with Office Plan Material and name of your ‘‘CLEMCO” 
Representative will be mailed when requested on your letterhead 
THE CLEMETSEN CO., 3419 Division Street, Chicago, Illinois 
, Export Office, 17 Moore Street, New York City 
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of the largest hoist or crane. A load 
of 375 tons weight would be too awk- 
ward to handle; pulleys, ropes, tackle, 
jacks, rollers, levers, skids, etc., would 
be called into service, and even then 
things would progress slowly. 

The great crane which carries 
these loads is used for loading heavy 
equipment on ships. Its main struc- 
ture is stationary and its upper arm 
revolves. The arms of the operator 
are needed only to operate levers or 
switches. 

Electrically operated cranes take 
crated automobiles, two at a time, 
from railroad cars and place them on 
lighters or distribute them along a 
Weehawken, New Jersey, pier. 


E all know the story of the 

Irishman, just landed, who 
saw an anchor on the wharf and 
hung around until some one asked 
him what he was waiting for.. He 
wanted to see the man who was going 
to use that pick. 


It is not a pick, however, but a 
shovel with iron muscles energized 
by electricity which is used for ex- 
cavating in these modern times. Its 
application is wide and its accomp- 
lishments gargantuan. A _ typical 
tunneling shovel holds more than a 
ton of dirt in its dipper and removes 
a dipper-full evéry 15 to 20 seconds. 
One man sits in the cab and controls 
all the action by a few manipulations. 
At least 50 laborers with picks and 
hand shovels would be required to 
accomplish what this shovel can do. 

With such implements and haulage 
the excavation of the Moffat tunnel 
was simplified, and the mining of iron 
coal or copper is performed with 
comparative ease. In the latter case, 
especially, the power shovel performs 
herculean labors. Whether the goal 


is copper in Nevada, Utah or South 
America ; coal in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Oklahoma or Mon- 
tana, or iron in Minnesota or Chile— 





it strips the covering of 
earth from the vein below 
and then scoops up the 
coal or ore and dumps it 
into cars to be hauled 
away. Swiftly and un- 
tiringly it works under the 
direction of a single man. 

In quarrying, also, it 
plies its trade. The shovel 
removes four cubic yards 
of rock (approximately 
six tons) at each bite and 
the bites take place every 
20 seconds. In addition 
to removing loose rock, 
such a shovel breaks out 
rock which has been par- 
tially loosened. The. ma- 
terial is then loaded di- 
rectly into railroad or 
quarry cars and hauled 
away. 

Convey ing OF electric 
carrying is ON€ crane, 
of the common- of huge 
est fields of ac- = rag 
tivity, and here pee poet aa 
again man Passes hearth furnaces. 
the buck to ad- 
vantage. Where the distance is long 
the railroad carries the burden; 
where it is short, we use the auto- 
matic conveyor. Whether transport- 
ing food in the form of a traveling 
cafeteria belt or sliding a great ship 
in and out of the water, it accom- 
plishes its work with the expenditure 
of comparatively no muscular effort. 

Nowadays, when a boat is to be 
repaired, painted, scraped or subject- 
ed to any other operation usually per- 
formed in drydock, modern handling 
methods can be called upon to simpli- 
fy matters. A cradle, running on 
rails extending into the water, is slid 
under the ship as it floats. After 
maneuvering until the ship rests on 
the cradle, electric motors draw the 
cradle with the ship on its back up 
on shore. 

The highest aerial tramway in the 
world is operated by elec- 
tricity on the upper eastern 
slope of the Andes Moun- 
tains at an altitude varying 
from 11,000 to 17,000 feet 
above sea level. The con- 
veyor system has a total 
length of more than five 
miles, crossing mountains, 
valleys and glaciers, and is 
used to transport the tin ore 
from the mine to the mill. 

On the other hand we 
find an electric locomotive 
transporting material in a 
South African mine, 6,300 
feet below the surface of 
the earth—probably deeper 
underground than any 


An 


The steamship “Grant” 

and 8,500 ton drydock 

pulled out of the stream 

at Oakland, California, on 

an electrical, marine rail- 

way, for painting, scraping 
and repairs 
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other machine of its kind in the world. 

There are two principal methods 
of getting at coal, one of which, 
tunneling, is well known. The other 
method, known as open-pit mining, is 
followed when the coal lies compara- 
tively near the surface and there is 
no necessity for tunneling or sinking 
shafts. Here again the laborer with 
his pick.and shovel is hardly needed ; 
electric shovels put his puny efforts 
to shanie. With their help the earth 
which covers the vein of coal is first 
removed and then the coal itself is 
scooped up. The shovel not only digs 
but also places the earth or coal on 
cars to be hauled away by electric 
locomotives. Such locomotives are 
supplied with power through a cable 
which winds or unwinds from a reel 
carried on a small car coupled to the 
locomotive. 


HEN the coal is located in 

veins far beneath the surface 
of the earth, and tunneling is resort- 
ed to, electric cutters can be used to 
dig it out, electric loaders to pick it 
up and load it on narrow gauge 
cars, electric mine locomotives to 
haul it to the main shaft, electric 
hoists to raise it to the surface for 
screening and sorting by electricity 
and, finally, other electric facilities 
load it into cars or boats for ship- 
ment. 

Thus, theoretically at least, coal 
could be uncovered, mined and 
shipped without being touched by 
human hands. Time is shortened, 
labor saved and overall costs de- 
creased. 

Often modern handling equipment 
easily surmounts natural obstacles 
which would have greatly complicat- 
ed the work under the old order of 
things. One conveyor transports 
coal from a mine on one side of a 
river to a tipple on the other—a dis- 
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qt An Advertisement for Bell Long Distance Telephone Service 


To Lower distribution costs, business is turning to 
the key town method of buying and selling by tele- 
phone. By this plan each representative can *‘travel’’ 
farther, reach more people, buy and sell more—and 
cut expenses. 

The national key town map, showing key towns 
and their calling areas, is now ready. This and re- 
gional maps may be obtained at any Bell Telephone 
business office. They are free. 

Key town plans work like this. The sales or pur- 
chasing representative goes to the key towns in 
person. From each he makes his contacts by 
telephone with customers and prospects in 
that area. Expensive visits in person are made 
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less often; yet by telephone more frequent and 
up-to-the-minute relations are maintained. s 
Related telephone services supplement the key 
town plan. Classified business telephone directories 
furnish lists of prospects, sequence calling lists save 
hours of time, the Bell System credit plan makes it 
possible to have bills for calls sent to home offices— 
avoiding the carrying of cash and helping in keeping 
records of contacts. Thus, Long Distance can be 
custom-made to fit your selling or buying problems 
—to increase business, yet lower costs. A call to 
your Bell Telephone business office will bring 
a copy of the national key town map to 
VOR. db ks BRE «8 wie Number, please? 





le you 


made it in Georgia 








Prices and Profits are Right 


| You can’t escape the logic 
which is making Georgia a new in- 
dustrial empire. Before you sell, 
your prices must be right. And 
your prices cannot be right—with 
a profit—when all your costs are 
out of line. 


Georgia’s factories are busy be- 
cause they operate under econo- 
mies that enable them to make a 
good profit, yet undersell their com- 
petition in other sections. Savings 
in labor, raw materials, taxes, power 
and many other factors all contrib- 
ute to this situation. Uninterrupted 
operation—because labor problems 
hardly exist, because climate brings 
no hampering extremes. 


GEO 


POWER 


. INDUSTRY PROSPERS 


If you had the facts about Georgia 
before you, you could figure in 
dollars and cents how much more 
profit you can make through the 
next twenty years. We will be glad 
to see that you get those facts. Our 
engineers will help you locate the 
site in Georgia where your require- 
ments are all met, and where every 
factor is an advantageous factor. 


We are prepared to give you a 
complete engineering survey of 
logical sites, and you can get this 
information either through our 
New York office at 120 Broadway, 
or from the home office of the 
Georgia Power Company, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 





IN GEORGIA 


-|moved to-day? 
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tance of 1,800 feet. The system is 
actuated by a single motor which 
serves only to start it in motion and 
to keep it from running away. From 
the receiving to the discharge end of 
the conveyor there is a drop of 360 
feet and the weight of the coal, once 
the conveyor is in motion, keeps it 
operating. From then on the motor 
acts as a generator and feeds electric- 
ity back into the power lines, more 
than paying, in this instance, for the 
maintenance cost. 

In another mine a giant belt con- 
veyor whirls through a mountain, 
carrying 10,000 tons of coal a day 
from mine to waterfront—a wheel- 
barrow four miles long! Equipped 
with motors and automatic control, it 
almost runs itself. Each motor auto- 
matically starts its section as soon as 
the adjoining belt has attained full 
speed. 

Large users, such as power houses, 
which maintain their own supplies of 
coal, use cranes and conveyors to 
handle the coal and deliver it to the 
fires under the boilers. 

Coal is used for making coke and 
modern material handling machinery 
labors swiftly and cheaply. Great 
dumpers pick up a car with its 50- to 
100-ton load of coal, turn it over and 
dump the coal into transfer cars which 
carry it to the coke ovens. Electric 
pushers ram it into one side of the 
oven. At the other side, electrically 
hauled cars are waiting to take it to 
the quenching towers where water is 
sprayed on the hot coke to cool it. 

The raw ore from which the steel 
is made is handled as easily as the 
coal, from the time it is mined to 
the time it is delivered to the steel 
mills. 

Transportation, on which rests 
practically the entire burden of sup- 
porting the modern industrial system, 
is pure material handling. Its busi- 
ness is to move things from one place 
to another and, while this is accom- 
plished almost solely with the loco- 
motive and the freight car, neverthe- 
less the crane, the shovel or the con- 
veyor are essential to its operation, 


relegated though they be to secondary 
tasks. 


HE railroad could not exist 

without their aid. They clear 
the way through forests, tunnel 
through mountains, cross rivers and 
surmount all obstacles that the tracks 
may go down and trains may run. 
The Moffat tunnel, that supreme 
feat of engineering under the Rocky 
Mountains, would be an impossible 
undertaking without the aid of mod- 
ern equipment. 

What Hercules could surmount 
the difficulties easily overcome by 
modern machinery? What Atlas 
could carry the loads which are 
Faith will move 


mountains, says the proverb, but with 
the aid of modern servants. 
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| Io day. 
: there is a better way 


—to meet every accounting problem in- 
volving the analysis or distribution of 
figures or the posting of accounts. 


Business has found in the National Accounting Machine 
the answer to many of its most difficult accounting prob- 
lems. Sales analysis, cost analysis, payroll distribution, 
posting of accounts and general office bookkeeping are 
fields in which this machine is producing remarkable re- 
sults. Hundreds of the best known organizations in the 
country have profited through the improved results and 
savings made possible by this machine. An explanation 
of how it will meet your problem may mean as much to 
you as it has to those who are using the machine today. 


Rake has. es chs de aig as oa ear a aces 2 shan ee CMe ee Re eee PO 


Our nearest representative or our Accounting 
Machine Division at Dayton will be glad to give 
complete information. 


THE NATIONAL ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


Product of The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
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ANY people are __ greatly 
M puzzled when they are called 
upon to choose their life’s work. Any 
calling is great when it is greatly 
pursued, so it does not matter what 
we do so long as we do not regard 
it only as a means of making a liv- 
ing. We must be able to see our 
work in its relation to the world. A 
doctor may be an angel of healing 
or he can be merely another pro- 
hibition prescriptioner. If a banker 
will not merely be content with his 
bonds he can accomplish an immeas- 
urable amount of good—Charles J. 
Turck, president of Centre College. 

* 6 


Jumping at conclusions is about the 
only mental exercise some people 
take—Trotty Veck. 

= 

Measure yourself by your best 
moments, not by your worst. We are 
too prone to judge ourselves by our 
moments of despondency and depres- 
sion. We have all felt the desire, 
at times almost victorious desire, to 
get away from everything and re- 
tire into a cottage in the wilderness. 
But we don’t do it, because we are 
better men and women than we 
think we are—Rev. Dr. Robert 
Johnson. 

* &'s 

One thorn of experience is worth 
a whole wilderness of warning.— 
Lowell. 

From M. C. Miller, Winnemucca, Nev. 

+ © & 


Back of every business that keeps 
up with the times is an individual 
who keeps ahead of them.—The 
American Outlook. 

x * x 
MEETING with an old-time 
Chinese scholar elicited the 
meditative conclusion: “When all is 
said and done courtesy remains the 
most certain proof of the superior- 
ity of a civilization. It is the great 
aristocratic hypocrisy which _ban- 
ishes the obscenity of the human 
beast and transforms the egoisms 
and atrocious rivalries of men into 
an aesthetic spectacle. It scatters pre- 
cious moments through everyday life 
like those golden points which gleam 
in the lustrous surface of lacquer.” 
—Abel Bonnard in “In China.” 
>. 

Those who can command them- 

selves command others.—Hazlitt. 


Nothing in progression can rest on 
its original plan. We might as well 
think of rocking a grown man in the 
cradle of an infant—Edmund Burke. 

ss & 

How much easier our work would 
be if we put forth as much effort 
trying to improve the quality of it as 
most of us do trying to find excuses 
for not properly attending to it— 
George W. Ballinger. 

ss 

Good salesmen, like good cooks, 
create an appetite when the buyer 
doesn’t seem hungry. — William 
Feather. 

+ oe 

Some are blind in their work and 
no longer behold its dignity and use. 
They are discontented and walk in 
the darkness cast by lack of purpose 
and zest in work—The Rev. Dr. 
George Stewart. 








A @ext 


pad he that is greatest among 
you shall be your servant.— 
Matthew 13:11. 


Sent in by O. M. Boock, Spencer, 
Wis. What is your favorite? <A 


Forbes book is presented to senders 
of texts used. 




















Competent men are so scarce that 
there are not enough to go around. 
—Thomas A. Edison. 

* * * 

Be so that thy conduct can become 

law universal.—Kant. 
* * * 

The folks who keep on sawing 
wood in all kinds of weather, are the 
folks who have the biggest woodpile 
at the end of the season.—Jacob 
Kindleberger. 

* * * 
When wealth is lost, nothing is lost; 
When health is lost, something is 
lost ; 
When character is lost, all is lost. 
—German Proverb. 
From C. M. Beaty, Los Angeles, Cal. 





Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we will send you a Forbes book if your 
contribution is printed. If not com- 
posed by you, state source of quotation 
and author's name. Names of winners 
will be printed. 


XTEND pity to no man be- 

cause he has to work. If he is 
worth his salt, he will work. I envy 
the man who has work worth doing 
and does it well. There never has 
been devised, and there never will 
be devised, any law which will en- 
able a man to succeed save by the 
exercise of those qualities which 
have always been the prerequisites of 
success, the qualities of hard work, 
of keen intelligence, of unflinching 
will—Theodore Roosevelt. 

* * * 


The will to know is rarely so 
strong as the wish to know.—Boston 
Herald. 

16 & 

Deliberate with caution, but act 
with decision; and yield with gra- 
ciousness or oppose with firmness.— 
Charles Hole. 

* * x 

The greatest engineering is the en- 

gineering of men.—Stevenson. 
x ok Ox 


Blessed be the man who thinks and 
talks with facts! He is needed in 
the world to-day, where more is being 
wasted and more money spent by do- 
ing things wrong than by not doing 
them at all. To the man with facts 
life offers greater resources, greater 
responsibilities and more satisfactory 
achievements than at any period in 
history.—Electrical World. 

* 6 @ 


OPE is the boy, a blind, head- 

long, pleasant fellow, good to 
chase swallows with the salt; Faith is 
the grave, experienced, yet smiling 
man. Hope lives on ignorance ; open- 
eyed Faith is built upon a knowledge 
of our life, of the tyranny of circum- 
stance and the frailty of human na- 
ture——Robert Louis Stevenson. 

tk oe 


I wish to admonish my wife and 
children to be kind and thoughtful 
to all the people with whom they 
come in contact, to make themselves 
democratic in spirit, charitably in- 
clined, to help and aid others, be lib- 
eral to the church and to live ac- 
cording to the ideals which I have 
attempted to teach them as being the 
proper conduct for Christian Ameri- 
can men and women.—From the 
will of R. C. Phillips, formerly sec- 


retary of the American Rolling 
Mills. 
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Reparations a Boomerang 
to Germany’s War 
Creditors 


(Continued from page 23) 

is proceeding in the new work as 
free from subjective control as the 
pressure from war-born needs will 
permit, although she cannot yet show 
a clean slate in all her economic ex- 
perimenting. This applies particu- 
larly to her own tariff policies and the 
various import embargo expedients 
she has adopted from time to time. 

In Germany’s case, however, the 
embargoes and the high tariff were 
not due to hatred of other nations but 
rather to the shortsightedness of 
some of the industrial groups behind 
the government machine. For ex- 
ample, with the comparatively small 
consumption of automotive vehicles, 
the German automobile makers could 
not indulge in large-scale production. 
The result was high prices, both for 
the domestic and the export markets. 
Another result was that the automo- 
bile was classified as a luxury and not 
as a utility or a necessity. 

To keep up the high prices and 
protect the native industry, an em- 
bargo was put into effect which re- 
mained in force until about four 
years ago. When the embargo was 
lifted a tariff was put into its place 
—a rather high tariff. But, never- 
theless, American cars, made on a 
large-scale basis, came in and sold 
well, both because of better quality 
and lower prices. It was then that 
Germans began to buy cars, not as 
they would buy a luxury, but as a 
utility. That was four years ago. 
At this date a visitor to Berlin is 
astounded at the popularity of the 
automobile. 


OWEVER, while numerous 

American cars are found all 
over the country, German cars have 
also been swept into the boom cre- 
ated by the car-habit introduced by 
their American competitors. Where 
a German plant four years ago turned 
out thirty cars a day, the daily pro- 
duction now at times reaches two 
hundred and fifty. 
German automobile manufacturers 
are, nevertheless, still opposed to en- 
couraging importations of cars and 
look with disfavor upon the gradually 
diminshing scale of the new tariff. 
But this is perhaps the only case in 
Germany where protectionism is ex- 
ploited in an unthinking manner, ir- 
respective of the harm it does to the 
a themselves and their na- 
tionais. 
_ In other cases German protection- 
ism may have for its model even our 
Own  tariff-mindedness, which is 
equally free from the taint of na- 
tional jealousies or race hatreds. 
One might say, without any mental 
reservations, that German tariff bar- 
riers, whether applying to automotive 
Or tobacco products or other com- 
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An UNusuat Business Opportunity 


EW of those not in the vending machine business have 

any conception of the importance that the humble penny 
assumes when judged by the yearly volume of sales made by 
penny vending machines. In a single year it amounts to the 
striking total of over 600 million pennies. Right now there is 
an opportunity for a limited number of financially responsible 
individuals to enter the vending machine field, and to make a 
large profit from the operation of a comparatively small num- 
ber of vending machines. 


THE FAMOUS HOFF VENDING MACHINES 


We make the famous Hoff Vending Machine, over 30,000 of which are 
now in operation, and control the exclusive franchise for distributing 
in penny vending machines two of the world’s largest selling, best 
advertised, and most popular confections—a famous gum and a fam- 
ous candy. It is the enormous demand for these two products that 
accounts for the large intake of Hoff Vendors. To further increase 


this demand, more than $7,500,000 will be spent in 1928 alone to ad- 
vertise them. 


The owner of a chain of Hoff Vendors has a real business. Earnings 


from month to month vary little. Practical chains consisting of from 
250 to 1000 vendors show net earnings of from $2,820.00 to $13,800.00 


yearly. 
A ONE-MAN BUSINESS 


A chain of up to 1000 Hoff Vendors can easily be serviced by one man or woman. 
The work is easy and pleasant. No previous experience or special training is required. 
There is no waiting for customers. Earnings start the day a vendor is placed on loca- 
tion. It is a business that can be run right from one’s own home. 


INTERESTING BOOKLET 


We have prepared a book en- 
, titled ‘1000 Hoff Vendors and 
— Financial Independence” which 





gives the full facts concerning 
this unusual business opportun- 
ity. It tells where vendors can 
be located, their average earn- 
ings, details of the Hoff location 
franchise, cost of vendors, cost 
of gum and candy and cites the 
experiences of present established 
Hoff operators, of which there 
are now more than 70. 

Write for this book today. Bear 
in mind that Hoff Vendors are 
sold by a division of a five mil- 
lion dollar corporation, and every 
cooperation, is furnished to Hoff 
operators. 


HOFF VENDING 
CORPORATION OF 
AMERICA 


Division of General 
Vending Corporation 
200 Hudson St., Dept. 19 
New York City 


HOFF VENDING CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 
Dept. 19, 200 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send your book, “1000 Hoff Vendors and Financial In- 
dependence” to the undersigned. I am looking for an unusual 
business opportunity. 
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electric power. 











IL 


She 
LL Town’s 
New 


Importance 


es communities today are in an enviable 

position of independence. Electric power,added 
to adequate shipping facilities and raw materials, 
enables them to invite the great metropolitan 


Each manufacturer demands certain raw materi- 
als. Each rural community supplies certain raw 
materials. The subsidiaries of Middle West Utilities 


gh their advantageously placed 


power stations and widespread transmission sys- 
tems, have brought the factor of ample, inexpensive 


undreds of hitherto obscure rural 


communities in a position of competitive vantage. 
Metropolitan manufacturers are today scanning 
the countryside for suitable locations for their in- 
dustries, either in part, as branch factories, or for a 


tirety. Freedom from profit-con- 


suming overhead, unsatisfactory labor conditions 
and congested quarters becomes a reality through 


of electricity. Rural communities 


awakening to their golden opportunity are display- 
ing their wares: healthful housing conditions for 
employes, with home surroundings which make 


, materially reduced expense in 


factory construction and upkeep, proportionate 
shipping facilities, necessary raw material and 


MIDDLE WEST 
UTILITIES COMPANY 





SERVING 3600 COMMUNITIES IN 30 STATES 
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modities, are based upon purely econ- 
omic considerations, not. the least 
among which is the lingering disin- 
clination on the part of other nations 
to admit under reasonable tariff rates 
goods made in Germany. 


A student of European politics. 
whose eyes are open to economic and 
social conditions, can detect a sig- 
nificant difference between the for- 
eign policies of Germany and those of 
some other European nations. Where- 
as Germany uses international diplo- 
macy in securing for her industry and 
commerce a place in the sun, those 
other nations exploit their industry 
and commerce to secure for them- 
selves a higher political standing, be 
the aim imperialism or an artificially 
stimulated internal nationalism. 


HILE Germany employs her 

political machine as a means of 
rehabilitating and strengthening her 
economic structure, one can find 
other nations employing their eco- 
nomic institutions as a means of at- 
taining their political aspirations. It 
is just a difference in ideals. But the 
same student of European conditions 
can see in that picture the forecast 
that such policies will sooner or later 
bring about a reversal of the now 
famous Wilsonian formula—Self- 
determination of small nations’— 
“Self-extermination of small na- 
tions.” 


Some nations are geographically, 
ethnically, and politically best adapted 
to certain types of industry, while 
others can thrive best in other direc- 
tions. Mere aping of other nations 
in what may appear to be easily at- 
tainable accomplishments cannot, by 
itself, assure the desired results. 


The Spencerian definition of 
“graceful,” as that which is accom- 
plished with ease, applies here with 
particular aptness. If, in their at- 
tempts to adjust their tariffs to their 
actual—not visionary—requirements, 
some of these nations, confined within 
high tariff walls or barricaded behind 
economically unwarranted embargoes, 
would make an effort to appraise 
their true economic interdependence 
and soberly lay aside their prejudices 
and hatreds, they might in time find 
that they, too, along with the nations 
whom they so blindly opposed, had 
benefited by contributing to the gen- 
eral welfare of the world by doing 
only what they can do best—that is, 
what they can do with ease. 


What has just been said may sound 
self-accusatory in view of our own 
tariff. However, the policy behind 
that may have been encouraged by 
our feeling that we were not eco- 
nomically interdependent with other 
nations and, therefore, justified in 
seeking to sell rather than to buy. 
Just how far we may enjoy this one- 
sided play depends upon how long 
we may find the other man capable 
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PRICES 
MERCHANTS EXPRESS 





1928 


- 


—110"’ wheelbase § eS 


COMMERCIAL TRUCK 
—120”" wheelbase 


1%-TON—130" wheelbase 
1%-TON—140’ wheelbase 
13%4-TON—150” wheelbase 
13%4-TON—165 ” wheelbase 
2%2-TON—150” wheelbase 
2%2-TON—165 ” wheelbase 


Chassis f. o. b. Detroit 


BUILT BY 





775 

995 
1065 
1345 
1415 
1595 
1665 


DODGE BROTHERS DIVISION 
OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


oy 


OMPLETE trucks .... a complete 

line of trucks .... complete owner 
satisfaction . . . . So runs public ap- 
praisal of Graham Brothers Trucks. 


They are built by one manufacturer — 
chassis and bodies. They are sold by 
one dealer—complete, ready to work. 


Graham Brothers Trucks are all sixes. 
All have 4-wheel brakes. Six cylinder 
power ... Six cylinder speed.... 
Six cylinder flexibility and operating 
ease... . The snap of six-cylinder ac- 
celeration and the safety of 4-wheel 
brake deceleration . . . . Four speed 


transmission on 1144, 13% and 2%-ton 
trucks. 


All these features at extremely low cost 
—and without sacrifice of the rugged 
dependability and operating economy 
the world has learned to associate with 
everything Dodge Brothers builds. 


Let your Dodge Brothers Dealer show 
you the exact size and type for your 
business. Compare it—for price, for 
value, for appearance, for its ability to 
do your work and make you money— 
with any truck you ever considered 
good value. 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 
TRUCKS 
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SOLD AND SERVICED BY 
DODGE BROTHERS 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





Invest today 
for their tomorrow 


Good securities are among the surest and the least 
troublesome income-producers you can possibly 
leave to your dependents. Their income will sup- 
plement your own personal earnings while you 
live. When you go, their income-producing quali- 
ties will continue unimpaired. 

Let us help you build an investment program 
which will expand as your business and income 
expand. At National City offices in over fifty 
American cities and in important foreign centers 
you will find experienced bond men ready to an- 
alyze your personal investment needs and make 
suitable recommendations. They have contact 
with investment conditions throughout the world, 
and enjoy an institutional heritage of over 115 
years of financial experience. 







‘They should inherita 
dependable income” 





Our current list con- 
tains a wide choice of 
investigated issues. It 
will be sent on 
request. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices or representatives in the principal cities in the United States, Canada, Europe. 
China, Japan, India, Australia, South America, Central America and the West Indies. 




















(Incorporated 1905) 


Two Rector Street 








E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $115,000,000 


New York 
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of playing with us. He may not have 
much left to contribute to the stakes. 

We have not yet been forced into 
functioning as an economic labora- 
tory, to find ways and means of doing 
things with ease. Apparently what- 
ever we do we accomplish with ease, 
the ease of the independent worker. 
Our interdependence has not yet 
taken on a concrete form. Our tradi- 
tion has been industrial and commer- 
cial independence and the man in the 
street cannot understand that we have 
been enrolled into a world family, 
where the welfare of one member de- 
pends upon the welfare of the rest. 
Self-preservation dictates that and 
that.instinct has not yet been called 
out in us to point a warning finger. 


HE policy of the new Germany, 

both as a nation and as an ag- 
gregate of industrial, financial and 
commercial interests is to accomplish 
her economic growth with ease— 
with the least resistance possible. The 
removal of adverse tariffs and the ad- 
justment of her own is only one of 
the steps in that direction. A few 
other steps have also been taken, of 
which something will be said in other 
articles. 


In the meantime, just as the World 
War forced Germany into a pro- 
digious resourcefulness in carrying 
on the struggle with substitutes, and 
just as the Treaty of Versailles 
forced her to productive research into 
motorless aviation and other scientific 
achievements stimulated by necessity, 
so the same two conditions have built 
her up as an economic laboratory. 
And both as a laboratory and a major 
source of economic—as well as the 
concomitant social and _political— 
problems, for the next decade 
or two, Germany will probably oc- 
cupy an advanced place among the 
nations making an honest effort to 
bring about international accord with- 
out sacrificing the national life of the 
political units of the world. 

Ed. Note—An article revealing the 
new industrial efficiency of Germany 
will appear in an early issue. 


The Vital Word—Style 


TYLE is being used in all man- 
ner of trades. There is style 
in stoves and saucepans and motor- 
cars and fountain pens and printing 
and all manner of things. There is 
style in the kitchen and the work- 
shop as well as in the drawing-room. 
No manufacturer can afford to 
neglect it. People want the latest 
designs. They do not ask for staple 
goods. They want to be in the fa- 
shion. 
Style helps to make the sale, and 
it helps, too, to maintain prices. 
—Herbert N. Casson. 


* * * 





He that scatters thorns, let him 
not go barefoot.—Poor Richard. 
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Co All Owners of 


DODGE BROTHERS MOTOR CARS 


PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE 


by 


WALTER P. CHRYSLER 


You, more than anyone else, 
are entitled to know the pur- 
pose behind our recent acqui- 
sition of the assets and facilities 
of Dodge Brothers, Inc. 


For upon that purpose depends 
the security of your investment 
in Dodge Brothers products. 


In acquiring Dodge Brothers, 
Inc. for the Chrysler Corpor- 
ation, we have secured one of 
the largest and most modern 
automobile factories in the 
world and with it an organi- 
zation of exceptional ability. 


We intend that these facilities 
shall be utilized to increase the 
value and quality in Dodge 
Brothers cars and Graham 
Brothers Trucks and Motor 
Coaches. 


We have secured, in addition, 
a dealer organization that has 
always been recognized as one 
of the finest in the industry. 


It is our intention to deserve 
the continued loyalty of this 
group of substantial, progres- 
sive merchants by making it 
possible for them to enjoy in- 
creasing prosperity through 
the sale of Dodge Brothers 
products. 


We have secured, moreover, 
that which transcends in im- 


portance either Dodge Brothers 
superb plant equipment or 
DodgeBrotherssplendid dealer 
organization. For we have be- 
come the lawful heritors of 
Dodge Brothers Good Name, 
with all the solemn obligation 
which that inheritance implies. 


We have become the trustees 
of Dodge Brothers good faith 
to their customers, and it is 
our purpose to execute that 
trust with fidelity. 


The priceless identity of all 
Dodge Brothers products will 
be preserved —as well as the 
sound policies that have made 
the words Dodge Brothers 
synonymous with Honest 
Value and Dependability. 


Dodge Brothers Works will 
continue to produce Dodge 
Brothers Motor Cars and 
Graham Brothers commercial 
vehicles. Dodge Brothers 
dealers will continue to sell 
and service them. 


The men to whose capable 
support the success of the 
Chrysler Corporation is due, 
unite with mein pledging per- 
petuation of Dodge Brothers 
ideals, to the end that a Good 
Name may be made still better. 





as al 








President Dodge Brothers Corporation 
Division of Chrysler Corporation 
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FE orbes Time-Saving News 


F business picks up as 


I 


rapidly in the coming 
Fall season as is usual 
from an average seasonal 


standpoint, the nation’s indus- 
tries should be humming with 
prosperity within the next 
couple months. 


A Digest 
for 
Busy Business Men 


The Corporation has report- 
ed another decline in the un- 
filled orders on its books, the 
latest drop being about 65,000 
tons. The total figures are 
now the lowest seen since about 
a year ago, with the single 
exception of May, 1928. It is 








The joker perhaps lies in | 
the fact that the present year 
has not held very strictly to | 
seasonal influences. Instead || 
of the usual Summer slough | 
of despond, domestic manufac- 
turing in most of the impor- | 
tant lines has held up well. || 
There has been some decline, | 
naturally, but production and 
sales figures have held far | 
above the Summer average for | 
most recent years. 

It can hardly be expected, || 
therefore, that the Autumn || 
months will show as consid- 
erable a gain over the Summer 
figures as is called for by sea- 
sonal influences. Still there is 
little doubt that Fall activity 
will add at least moderately to 
current rates of activity and 
the general picture, both for 
the present and for the next 
month or so, appears very fav- 





The News Summary 


Money Rates Highest Since 1921.. 50 
Mexican Air Mail Ready.......... 52 
Rail Net Still Under Last Year.. 48 
Higher Crop Estimates Depress 
WE FP ka ds crcinne bags ness 53 
Japan Warns China on Manchuria 56 
League Council Convenes ....... 56 
Commodity Prices Still Low...... 49 
Coolidge Approves 1929 Budget... 56 
Newspapers by Airplane.......... 53 
New Clearing House Rules Com- 
bat “Bootleg” Call Loans...... 51 
Franco-British Naval Accord..... 56 
Long Air Flights Unsuccessful.... 52 
Rapid Canadian Industrial Ex- 
Pe Ae Pree 55 
Vote on Western Rail Strike..... 49 


significant to report that total 
steel production in the United 
States thus far this year has 
exceeded 1927 comparable fig- 
ures by about 6 per cent. 

Motor car production has 
perhaps been the outstanding 
performer during the current 
Summer so far as holding up 
production figures is con- 
cerned. The industry has 
practically ignored the usual 
promise of a Summer slump 
and while schedules have been 
reduced moderately from the 
peak Spring months, the man- 
ufacture and sale of motor 
cars goes merrily on at a rate 
far above the corresponding 
months of most recent pre- 
vious years. 


IGURES for July indicate 
that output of motor cars 
set up a new high record for 




















orable. 


HE steel industry continues at a rate that is consid- 

ered high for the Summer months but is still below 
the figures set up in the Spring months. 
is operating around 79 per cent., a good gain over a few 
weeks ago, while the independent producers are going not 
showing rapid improvement and 
already considerably above the low points of the Summer 


far from 73 per cent., 


decline registered in July. 











ning far above last 


The Corporation totals for this year 


gains. 


that month. Thus far in 1928 
the production totals are run- 
year and so close to the record levels 


of 1926 that many authorities prophecy that the final 


will set up a new high record in the 


history of American motor production. 

Construction figures have also surprised the trade by 
the stability with which they are holding their Spring 
Most of the total amount is still in residential 


building which accounts for most of the increase. 


y= operating railway income during 
the first six months of the present 
year is reported at slightly over $462,000,- 





000, compared with just under $473,000,000 





Net Profits Still Under 
Carloadings Increase. Railroads 
Win Mail Rate Advance 


Last Year. 


in the first half of last year, and shows a 
return of 4.36 per cent. on the carriers’ 
valuation. Gross income for the first half 
was $2,907,000,000, a drop of nearly 4 per 
cent. from the $3,025,000,000 shown in the 


N close line with our estimate of last 
issue, based on early reports of individ- 

ual roads, the figures of Class I railroads 
on net railway operating income during 
June show a total of just under $86,000,000, 
giving a return of slightly under 4.2 per 
cent. on the carriers’ valuation of road 
and equipment, compared with an annual 
return of nearer 4.4 per cent. in the cor- 
responding month of last year. 

The actual figure for June net profits of 
the Class I systems was $85,997,000, a de- 
cline of well over $2,000,000 from the pre- 
vious month this year and a drop.of around 
$1,500,000 from the corresponding month 
of 1927. The decline in June amounted to 


2.3 per cent., compared with June of last 
year. 


first half of 1927. 

Weekly car loading figures have been 
quite irregular so far as their comparisons 
are concerned with the corresponding weeks 
of last year. The general tendency for the 
total figures is, of course, steadily upward, 
but the rate of advance has sometimes been 
more rapid than in 1927—sometimes con- 
siderably behind that year’s results. 

For three weeks in succession, during 
most of July, the weekly totals for revenue 
freight loadings ran well ahead of the 
corresponding periods of last year, only 
to drop back again below the 1927 figures 
around the beginning of August. The 
latest weekly reports show the loadings 
hovering around 1,050,000 cars, a gain of 


from 10,000 to 15,000 cars above last year. 





The figures are still runing far behind the 
record year of 1926, of course. 


Mail Rate Increase Granted 


HE railroads seem to have won at 
least a technical victory in their long 
fight for an increase in payment from the 
Government for carrying mail. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has ruled 
that previous rates were too low and has 
granted rate increases amounting to some- 
thing like $15,000,000 a year to the carriers 
in the mail service. The advance is also 
made partially retroactive to July, 1925, 
when the roads first filed their appeal for 
higher rates, by granting of about $45,- 
000,000 in back pay up to August 1, 1928, 
when the new rates were to go into effect 
The Public Service Commission has re- 
fused to reopen the case of Westchester 
County commuters who have been fighting 
the increase ini commutation fares put into 
effect three years ago by the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford railroad. The 
fight is to be continued, however, into 
higher courts. 
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The I. C. C. has set September 17th for 
beginning hearings on its complaint against 
the Loree plans for a Southwestern rail 
merger. The complaint is against the 
Kansas City Southern and M. K. T., in 
connection with stock holdings of St. Louis 
Southwestern. 

HE result of a strike ballot by the 
70,000 or more trainmen and conduc- 
tors employed on the Western group of 
railroads will be announced in September. 

A wage increase of 7% per cent. was 
demanded by the union. Similar increases 
have been granted the trainmen and con- 
ductors of both the Southeastern and the 
Eastern lines, it was argued. 

Chairman J. W. Higgins and his com- 
mittee representing the railroads countered 
with a proposal to grant the requested 
increase if the union would agree to abolish 
certain rules as to the use of two locomo- 
tives on freight trains and governing the 
number of cars in a freight train. The 
union leaders replied they had no 
authority to accept the proposal. 

Next Mr. Higgins and his committee 
offered a wage increase of 6% per cent. 
with the freight locomotives and length of 
trains remaining as they are. But this 
proposal was turned down by the unions. 




















Reaction Continues with Wheat and 
Other Grains Lowest in Five Years. 
Oil Prices Add to Gains 


ITH scarcely any intermediate re- 
coveries or periods of durable 
strength the reaction in general commod- 
ity prices has gone merrily onward and 
the past month has gone even further than 


July in setting up declines of almost record 
breadth in practically the entire list of most 
important staples. 

Beginning in the late Spring months the 
commodity weakness has now been run- 
ning for about four months, during which 
time the declines have been gathering 
momentum, and the list now shows reces- 
sion which has: carried some staples to the 
lowest levels for the last couple years. 
There has been some measure of recovery 
in recent trading but generally the latest 
quotations are not very far from the low- 
est seen thus far on the movement. 


Averages Irregular 


The monthly averages do not reflect the 
extent of the declines in most of the more 
important commodities and while they are 
considerably lower than several months 
ago, the best indexes are irregular to say 
the least. Bradstreet’s, as a matter of 
fact, has registered an appreciable advance 
and is back around the levels of June. 


Month Year 

Latest Prev. Prev. 

i 2 rere 195.691 199.169 187.221 

BraGetreet’s  ......0s 13.1903 13.1418 12.5830 
Bureau of Labor .... 97.6 98.6 ; 


The Irving Fisher weekly index of 200 
commodities, based on the 1926 average as 
par, has not declined as rapidly as was 
indicated by the precipitate drop in the 
major staples but its course has, neverthe- 
less, been rather consistently toward lower 
levels. The latest figure shows the index 
at 99.4, compared with 99.6 in the previous 
week and with 99.9 in the week ended July 
27th. which was equal to the high mark 
not only for 1928 but for a goodly portion 
of last year, also. 


S has been the case throughout practi- 
cally the entire decline in general 
commodity levels during the past few 
months, the grains have led the list lower 
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and wheat has, in turn, led the grain 
classification in its rapid descent. 


Wheat At New Low 

Wheat has been almost constantly under 
pressure during the last month and has 
descended to new low levels not only for 
the current year but since 1923, for cor- 
responding seasons. During the first half 
of the past August, for instance, the Sep- 
tember option in wheat at the Chicago pit 
dropped from $1.22 a bushel to slightly 
below $1.09, a loss of 13 cents or about 
9 per cent. in less than two weeks. Sub- 
sequent covering operations have merely 
narrowed down the losses. Oats, corn and 
the lesser grains have followed wheat in 
the general recession. 


OTTON has also lost its long-time 

firmness and has dropped with the 
rest of the important farm crops of the 
country. The decline in cotton has not 
been quite so rapid, and the statistical 
position is perhaps responsible for that, 
but selling has been fairly general, in spite 
of bullish Government reports on the crop, 
and future options close the month with a 
loss of from $3 to $5 a bale. 


Rubber Active 


The rubber market has been featured by 
its first burst of activity in many weeks 
and trading spurted on a good-sized re- 
covery in future prices. The advance, 
however, had many of the appearances of 
forced short covering and after about a 
week of concerted bull drives, prices have 
again faded away and are only fractionally 
above those current earlier in the month. 
During the advance, however, spot prices 
crossed the 20-cent mark, while futures 
were even stronger, 

The petroleum market has been active 
under the stimulus of increased Summer 
consumption and fairly general advances in 
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the above map, it is actually good now and 


The factors considered are: Agriculturc, 
industry, employment, trade, money, and 
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THE SOUTH COAST COMPANY 


Is Gunpowder More 
Important Than Sugar? 


For generations the watchword of 
pioneers and patriots has been: Trust 
in God and keep your powder dry! 


But of late years security has come 
to depend on many things beside 
arms and ammunition. Food is just as 
important. And among the items of 
food necessary to the welfare of any 
nation, sugar takes a high place. In 
August, 1914, when war threatened 
to interfere with Great Britain’s food 
supply, the very first item to be taken 
under government control was sugar. 


What is the sugar situation of the 
United States today? We require 
annually about 614 million tons, of 
which we produce less than one mil- 
lion tons. We use each year over 514 
million tons of cane sugar and of this 
we grewlast year incontinental United 


States only 90,000 tons, or less than 
2 percent! If we were as dependent 
upon imports for wheat or livestock 
as we are for sugar, the condition 
would likely be viewed as a serious 
national emergency. 


The possibility of growing all, or 
a large part, of our cane sugar within 
the United States proper has been 
the subject of much controversy. 
Certainly this country should grow 
every pound of sugar it can economi- 
cally produce. To this end the 
undersigned companies are devoting 
millions in capital and the energies 
of an organization thoroughly versed 
in modern sugar-producing methods, 
and have already in operation a tre- 
mendousdevelopment. Anillustrated 
booklet describing these activities 
will be sent on request. 


DAHLBERG SUGAR CANE INDUSTRIES 


Mills and Plantations in Louisiana 





Mills and Plantations in Florida 


Executive Offices: 645 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 





THE SOUTHERN SUGAR COMPANY 
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wholesale and retail prices for both crude 
and refined products. Heavy grades have 
eased off slightly but light gravity oils and 


gasoline range definitely higher than 
around the beginning of August. 
Domestic Commodity Prices 
2Wks. Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
Wheat, September .... $1.10 x $1.41 
Corn, September ...... 88% . 1.12 
Oats, September ...... 37% 39% 52 
Cotton, Md., December 18.63 20.38 18.80 
Se 6.35 6.75 7.60 
Coffee, No. 7, Rio BY f 164 .14%4 
re 0545  .058 -059 
Beef, Family .......... 27.00 27.00 20.50 
Reem, Zh, Peas. ....... .25 20.25 22.75 
Steel, Pittsburgh ..... 33.00 33.00 33.00 
PE ere 6.20 6.20 6.75 
ON rT 14.75 14.75 =: 113.38 
Zinc, E. St. Louis 6.25 6.20 6.38 
Rb Sac nbdecsnnemned sche 48.88 49.00 64.75 
Rutber, December ..... 19 19 36 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont... 1.21 1,22 97 
Ne ere 18 BS 17 


















































International Securities 
Corporation of America 


Second International 
Securities Corporation 


United States & British 
International Company, Ltd. 


These investment trusts of the general management type 
receive investment service from AMERICAN FOUNDERS 
TRUST (A Massachusetts Trust), 50 Pine Street, New York 
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Credit Situation Still Tight with Rates 
Highest in Seven Years. Curbing 
Corporation Loans to Speculators 


T HE Federal Reserve policy of tight- 
ening credit conditions has certainly 
not changed in the past month and the 
trend of interest rates continues rather 
sharply toward higher levels. August is 
generally expected to show considerable 
easiness in money conditions, prior to the 
Fall gains, but this year it has been a 
month of almost constant tightening and 
bankers are genuinely concerned over what 
may happen in the next couple months if 
business expands in anything like its usual 
Fall manner. 


2 Wks. Year 
Ruling Ago Ago 
RIE honk 65.4 sence 7% 6% 4% 
6-90 day time ......... 6% 6 4% 
Commercial paper ...... 5% 5% 
New York rediscount... 5 5 4 


Call money rates have surprised even 
the banking fraternity during the past 
month by holding very firm not far from 
the highest levels of the year, as well as 
the highest since 1921. The rate has not 
dropped much below 6 per cent. at any 
time since the beginning of July and has 
had frequent run-ups to 8 per cent. and 
higher. New records, since the hectic days 
of 1920 and 1921, are almost constantly 
being set up. 


Time Money Highest in Seven Years 


 apneneges the most significant move- 
ment, however, has taken place in the 
time money market, which gauges the 
probable trend of interest rates for a much 
longer period than the day-to-day fluctua- 
tions of call money. Short-term prices 
for time funds have advanced steadily and 
rapidly during the past couple weeks and 
are now seemingly firmly established at a 
rate of at least 6% per cent., the highest 
seen in over seven years. 

The banking field is finally joining the 
Federal Reserve Board in genuine alarm 
over the credit situation in this country 
and has even taken some steps, though 
feeble ones, to assist in bringing about a 
healthier situation. Thus far the chief 
results of the Federal Reserve’s efforts to 
draw down brokers’ loans and speculative 
credit, have been tempting funds into the 
call loan and short-term money market 
from the supplies of domestic corporations 
as well as from foreign countries. 

The cushioning control of the banks is 
thus practically set aside and bankers warn 
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that there is likely to be a sudden strin- 
gency of short-term funds if business 
picks up sufficiently this Fall to lead cor- 
porations to withdraw their surplus funds 
without warning and without regard to 
financial results. 


New Clearing House Rules 


be an effort to curtail such corporation 
participation in the call money market 
the New York Clearing House Associa- 
tion has increased its rates on large de- 
posits from % to a full per cent. has 
raised its service charge for call loans 
from 5 per cent. of the amount earned to 
4 of one per cent. on the amount loaned, 
and has also set a minimum of $100,000 
to such loans placed. 
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Rumor has it that the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago is considering establish- 
ment of differential discount rates, which 
would add a penalty of % or 1 per cent. 
higher rate for speculative credit than for 
credit based on business and agricultural 
paper. 

Meanwhile, an interesting suit has been 
brought in the New York Federal Court, 
by Frank G. Raichle, a Buffalo lawyer, to 
enjoin the Federal Reserve Bank from 
increasing its rediscount rates. 

Brokers’ loans have been fluctuating 
rather narrowly and irregularly, but gen- 
erally higher, so far as totals go and the 
latest weekly report of the Federal Reserve 
Board shows the figures at around $4,275,- 
000,000, a gain of nearly $100,000,000.in a 
couple weeks, though still considerably be- 
low the year’s high point of over $4,563,- 
000,000 in the week ended June 6, 1928. 


“Bootleg” Brokers’ Loans 


ERHAPS more important than the 

gradual increase in the totals of such 
brokerage loans is a detailed compilation 
of the individual classifications which 
shows that such loans for the New York 
banks’ “own account” and for out-of-town 
banks have been generally tending down- 
ward, in line with Federal Reserve warn- 
ings, but that reductions in -these classes 
are being more than offset by a rapid 
increase in loans “for others.” 

The latter category takes in the loans 
placed in the New York calf money market 
for corporations and individuals, and it is 
taken for granted that a good portion of 
such totals are made up of temporarily 
surplus funds, attracted to the call mar- 
ket by recent high rates, but which funds 
may be withdrawn suddenly and at any 
time, without regard for the health of the 
general financial situation. It is this 
danger which the banks are now trying to 
combat by such measures as have been 
mentioned above. 

The gold movement continues to dwindle 
and there are indications that exports from 



































































For National Financing 


The name of The American 

Appraisal Company appears 

on financial circulars emanat- 

ing from bankers in every center 

in the country. The authority 
of American Appraisals is’ 
recognized by investors from 

Coast to Coast. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 
GOMPANY 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 

















You Come to 
Atlanta 





you will find the South’s Supreme 

Hotel, the Atlanta Biltmore, ‘Where 

Southern Hospitality Flowers.” Located 

in a four-acre park, free from traffic 

noises, immediately accessible to the- 

atrical, business and shopping centers. 
x 


has learned to i a up for better 
business.” This State Street win- 
dow, from a lighting average of 10- 
foot candles, has increased the inten- 
sity to a maximum of 2000-foot 
candles, completely overcoming 
shadows even at mid-day. An‘Edi- 
son Service” project! 


The Central Station Serving Chicago 


Commonwealth Edison Conpeny bes paid 3: 155 
consecutive dividends to its stock 


listed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. 
Send for Year Book. 


A Bowman Biltmore Institution 
- 
Rates from $3.50 
- 






Golf for Biltmore guests. 


Ino, a Bowman, Pres. Candler. Vice-Pres. 
w. Cc Royer, Vice- President and Manager 
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The Basis of 
Good Judgment 








Management is often capable of better judg- 
ment than it uses. 


It is not so much the lack of capacity to judge 
correctly as it is a lack of correct facts and 
figures on which to base judgment. 






Business climbs from red to high black on 
knowledége of conditions, coupled with sane 
action. 








When management establishes a competent 
source and better supply of Knowledge, the 
waste in its previous judgment is apparent. 
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Modern Accountancy develops the knowledge 
and organizes the sources of it. The judg- 
ment of good management applies it. Greater 
success is the result. 
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ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS and AUDITORS 
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Private wires to New Orleans, Chicago and 
principal points throughout the South 


FENNER & BEANE 


Member New York Stock Exchange 
and principal commodity Exchanges 


60 BEAVER ST., NEW YORK 
Fenner & Beane Bldg. New Orleans 
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this country have about been completed, 
at least for the time being. There are 
even some optimists who claim to see an 
early reversal of the movement in renewal 
of gold imports from abroad, with England 
as the first possibility. 

Bank clearings have slid off rapidly in 
the past month and the weekly reports now 
show figures at less than a billion dollars 
ahead of the same time last year, compared 
with gains of as much as three billion and 
more a couple months ago, when specula- 
tive trading in New York was at its height. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 





1928 1927 
met Magee. ccasacsae $8,120,675,000 $7,512,737,000 
WEEE. Sicadcnsccceccasa 529,000 599,847, 
Philadelphia ........... 542,421,000 514,937,000 
EE 690,100,000 637,581,000 

eee 288,321,000 295,175,000 
MEE ccisadcascoeeece 272,440,000 256,029,000 
ETE Te ee 1,390,198,000  1,346,000,000 
Be BR oc ratnecteawts ,900, 272,548,000 
Minneapolis ........... 184,935,000 157,065,006 
ee eae 337,395,000 321,114,000 
 _.. Sas eeeraten 175,164,000 163,775,000 
San Francisco ........ 760,959,000 701,191,000 

ME shccapaceumaee $13,649,047 ,000 $12,778,078,000 




















Many New Air Services Include New 
York-Mexico City Line and Ship- 
Plane Mail Service 


ESPITE the fact that weather con- 
ditions have been unusually favor- 
able the results of the great majority of 
trans-Atlantic air flights made thus far 
this Summer have been discouraging, if not 
fatal. There have been no less than a half 
dozen attempts at long-distance flights dur- 
ing the past month or more, none of which 
have achieved their goal successfully. 
Several of such expeditions have had 
miraculous escapes from tragedy but 
Maurice Drouhin, famous French pilot, 
was one of two flyers killed when their 
tri-motored plane, prepared for the At- 
lantic crossing, crashed during a test near 
Paris. 


Mexico Air Mail Ready 


HE arrangements for inauguration of 

the longest mail service route in 
North America are practically completed 
and service on the Washington-Mexico 
City line is expected to be under way early 
in the coming month. The farthest con- 
nections of the service will be from New 
York to Mexico City, with a total distance 
of about 2,800 miles, over the route which 
Colonel Lindbergh blazed less than a year 
ago. 

Another new air service will be in- 
augurated about November Ist between 
New York and Hamilton Bay, Bermuda 
Islands. The route is about 600 miles long 
and Sikorsky amphibian sesqui-planes will 
be the equipment. The French Line has 
inaugurated its first ship-to-plane service 
with a successful flight from the Ile de 
France when that vessel was still about 
450 miles out of port from New York. 
The trans-Atlantic time for carrying mail 
is thus reduced about 15 hours. 

The world’s largest hydro-airplane, the 
Romar, is making its test flights at Trave- 
munde, Germany, in preparation for the 
inauguration of a regular trans-Atlantic 
service. The Rohrbach Metal Airplane 
Company of Berlin are the builders and 
are also working on two more sister ships. 
The Romar is scheduled to fly to America 
on its first test flight this Fall, via the 
Azores. 
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The giant German Zeppelin, for which 
great claims have been made, and which 
was scheduled to do its first flight to 
America this Summer, is apparently hav- 
ing some delays in perfecting its gas pro- 
duction, and the first flight has been post- 
poned until about October. 


Newspapers by Air 


T HE Chicago Daily News has inaugu- 
- rated this Summer a regularly sched- 
uied airplane service for delivery of its 
final market edition to vacationists in Wis- 
consin and Michigan. Two airplanes are 
utilized for this service which was begun 
earlier in the Summer, has met with much 
approbation and will be continued for the 
remainder of the Summer vacation season. 

Postmaster-General New has announced 
that the Hadfey air mail flying field near 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, is to be 
discontinued as of October Ist and will be 
replaced by a new airport near Newark. 
The move is in line with the policy of the 
Postal Department to establish its airports 
for the reception and dispatch of air mail 
as close as possible to the centers of popu- 
lation which they serve. Hadley Field has 
been used by the mail service since late 
in 1924. 

The Argentine Government has pur- 
chased several of Chance Vought’s “Cor- 
sair’ model planes for naval observation 
and combat. The contract involves about 
$140,000, it is reported. 


{ OIL PRODUCTION INDEX ) 
STILL UNDER LAST YEAR 































































IN the mansions along the boulevards and in 
the humble homesteads of the countryside, 
you find Duro Water Systems providing the 
utmost in fresh running water service—and 
the utmost in value. If you are perplexed 
about water supply for home or garden, we 
will be glad to help you solve your problem. 
Send for catalog. 


World’s Largest Maker of Automatic 
Water Systems and Water Softeners. 


THE DURO COMPANY 
‘ Dayton, Ohio 
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Cotton Lower Despite Bullish Crop 
Estimate. Hester’s Figures on Carry- 
Over. Wheat and Corn Crops Larger 


D ESPITE an unexpected decline in the 
Government estimate on the current 
season’s domestic crop, cotton prices have 
continued their decline. The Department 
of Agriculture has estimated this year’s 
final crop at 14,291,000 bales, compared 
with private estimates which place the 
crop at from 14 to 15 million, with an 
average guess at 14,742,000 bales. 

The Department’s official estimate com- 
pares with one of 13,492,000 bales at the 
same time last year and with 15,621,000 in 
1926. Last year’s actual production 
amounted to just under 13,000,000 while 
the 1926 season yielded nearly 18,000,000 
bales for the highest crop in many years. 

The market was surprised into accepting 
the Government’s estimate for the day 
upon which it came out, and prices soared 
$3 to $4 a bale on acute covering of shorts. 
The next day, however, the Government 
figures lost credence and prices again 
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The Bache Review 


Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. 

Readers of the Review are invited to 
a¥ail themselves of our facilities for in- 
formation and advice on _ stocks and 
bonds, and their inquiries will receive our 
careful attention, without obligation to 
the correspondent. In writing, please 
mention The Bache Review. Sent for 
three months,‘ without charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 
Established 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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(“ff yne Gymnasium 


FOR A _compact, 
EXECUTIVES malleable-iron, home 


' gymnasium, consisting 
AND OFFICE a Rowing Machine, 


WORKERS Chest Weights, Punch- 
ing Bag, Parallel Bars. Chinning Bar, 
Wrist Machine, Massage Roller, etc. 
Fits in any spare space, 7% x 9 feet. 
Durable, attractively finished and easily 
erected. 


Hundreds sold to Business Men, Physi- 
cians, Dentists, and others whose work 
is mostly indoors. In the home it is 


heavy, 


in investment securities of public 
service companies supplying 
electricity, gas and transporta- 
tion in 23 states. Write for list. 


UTILITY SECURITIES a health pal. Tdeal equipment for Welfare 
ooms, ospitals, ubs, achts, etc. 
COMPANY Price reasonable. Write for literature. 
230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 


GYM JUNIOR CO.32-GR5GORY AVE- 




















New York St. Levis § Milwaukee 
Loulsvilie Indianapelis Minneapolis 
Richmond 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY * 
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Name. 











Advertisi 


your name 
in the 
spotlight 


Keep your name before 
your customers’ eyes. Use- 
ful, imptinted Eversharps 
flash your advertising mes- 
sage dozens of times aday. 
Their effectiveness is prov- 
en (*), and they continue 
to pull orders for years be- 
cause they are practically 
indestructible. 


Attractive, convenient, 100% de- 
pendable, imprinted Eversharp 
Pencils ate appreciated adver- 
tising. 


In constant use—on desks, or 
clipped in pockets—they give 
your advertising’ ‘preferred posi- 
tion’’ in the hands of your cus- 
tomers. Long lived, they have 
the repetition unch that drives 
your message home and writes 
your name on valued orders. 


There isn't a better way to make 
your name and address a ready 
reference where it will do you 
the most good. The cost per cus- 
tomer is surprisingly low. Send 
the coupon for details. 


*These business leaders have found 
that imprinted Eversharps make sales: 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 
Chevrolet Motor Co. 
Otis Elevator Co. i 
Second Security Bank of Chicago 
e Hoover Co. 


WAHL - 


EVERSHARP 


A poms p Eversharp, prices and 4 booklet 
of tested sales promotion plans ‘Twelve 
Ways to More Business” will be sent to 
executives in exchange for this coupon 


Advertising Specialty Dept. 
THE WAHL COMPANY 
1800 Roscoe Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Kindly send me sample Eversharp, prices and 


‘Twelve Ways to More Business.” 











Company. 











Address. 











City. 
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dropped precipitately back to the levels of 
the previous day’s opening, and from there 
continued their decline still further in 
subsequent sessions. 


Hester Estimates High 


H G. HESTER, Secretary of the New 
e Orleans Cotton Exchange, has is- 
sued his report on last season’s cotton 
crop. His report shows last season’s con- 
sumption of American cotton at 15,838,000, 
compared with 17,368,000 bales in the pre- 
vious season. 


Last year’s carry-over is placed at 5,- 
298,000 bales against mare than 7,000,000 
bales in the previous year. Hester values 
last season’s crop at a commercial figure 


of $1,440,000,000. 


T HE Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates this season’s Water wheat 
crop at 578,600,000 bushels, poe with 
544,000,000 a month ago and with over 
533,000,000 bushels actually harvested last 
year. Spring wheat production is placed 
at slightly over 84,000,000 of durum and 
228,000,000 of other Spring wheat, com- 
pared with last year’s yield of 76,000,000 
and 243,000,000 bushels respectively. 

The indicated harvest of all kinds of 
wheat for the current season is placed at 
a total of 891,292,000 bushels, a gain of 
about 20,000,000 over last year’s total har- 
vest of 871,691,000 bushels. 

Corn crop this year is estimated by the 
Government at 3,029,000,000 bushels, a 
large gain over the estimate of 2,735,000,- 
000 made the month previous, and almost 
as large an advance over the actual harvest 
last year which amounted to 2,774,000,000 
bushels. 


Nebraska Corn Crop a Record 


HREE hundred million bushels of 

corn, the greatest in the state’s his- 
tory, is the figure estimated by the Bur- 
lington crop reporting department for 
Nebraska this year. 

This is a concensus of elevator men, 
county agents, farmers and others in 
direct touch with the crop situation. The 
crop last year was 291,000,000 bushels and 
the record stands at 297,000,000 bushels 
reached in 1896, 

Wheat shipments on all railroads are 
now at their peak. The record delivery 
at the terminal markets in the state is, 784 
cars in one day. This represented more 
than 1,000,000 bushels. 























Expect Amendment to Encourage 
Speedier Atlantic Mail Service. 
Foreign Trade Above Last Year 


HE general situation in freight busi- 

ness is steady but not too strong. 
There has been a good volume of fixtures 
in grain and general commodities, with 
tanker demand unchanged. Most owners 
have been able to hold their advances in 
rates which were effected in July. Pas- 
senger business is still high, especially in 
trans-Atlantic sailings with the long-await- 
ed return of European tourists as an im- 
portant factor. 

It appears that a number of authorities 
in the shipping world discount the opening 
of bids for the United States Lines, the 
American Merchant and the Palmetto 
Lines as merely another gesture of the 








‘Dramatize 


Your 


Selling! 





RING your story, vividly, 
complete, direct to your 
prospect’s desk by means of mo- 
tion pictures! 
Think what it would mean if you 
could show your factory, your 
manufacturing processes, the liv- 
ing story of your product from 
raw material to completion—take 
that story right into your pros- 
pect’s office and make him see it 
as clearly as on a personally con- 
ducted tour. 


With DeVry motion picture 
equipment for business you can 
do this, and more. The DeVry 
Portable 16 mm projector, com- 
pact and light in weight, sturdily 
built for real service in business. 
It shows clear, flickerless pictures 
of exceptional brilliance. Needs 
only a light connection for opera- 
tion. Easy to operate, anyone can 
quickly learn. 

Remember, the mind thinks in 
pictures. Your story in motion 
pictures gets across quicker and 
with more lasting impression. 
Write now for information re- 
garding the filming of motion 
picture sales stories, and literature 
on DeVry motion picture equip- 


ment for business. No obligation, 
of course. 


DeVRY CORPORATION 


Dept. 9BA 


1111 Center St. Chicago, IIl. 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Motion 
Picture Cameras and Projectors of 
Standard. Size 
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Shipping Board to placate interests con- 
stantly clamoring for private operation, 
and that the bids to be opened October Ist 
will be thrown out once more as unsuitable. 

Nevertheless it appears certain that the 
Kenney-Wilder combination will make a 
higher bid for the United States Lines 
than the Government received in its pre- 
vious offers. 


Faster Ships Coming 


T is felt in recent conversations that the 

mail features of the Jones-White Mer- 
chant Marine Act, which has recently been 
passed, will be ammended by the next 
Congress so that the Postmaster-General 
may approve mail contracts running longer 
than ten years. This would encourage 
owners to build faster ships and gain ad- 
vantage of the increase in postal rates for 
trans-Atlantic mail service as the speed 
of transportation is increased. 

The Department of Commerce has aii- 
nounced that foreign trade for the first six 
months of this year resulted in a favor- 
able balance of over $290,000,000. Imports 
were $2,084,000,000 while exports were 
valued at $2,378,000,000 during the period, 
both figures being far ahead of 1927. 

















Bumper Crop Prospects Help Pros- 
perity in All Lines. Industrial Pro- 
duction Shows Huge Increase 
Since War 


T= bumper crop prospects of the 
Prairie Provinces continue to flavor 
all Dominion reports with considerable 
brilliancy. There is little doubt that this 
year’s harvest will yield a huge sum to 
Canadian farmers and industry is going 
ahead with confidence toward new high 
records. 

With hot weather for ripening, compara- 
tively little late damage and with the 
harvest generally well under way, Can- 
adian authorities look for a crop of not 
far from a half billion bushels of wheat. 
This means a possible export surplus of 
from 380,000,000 to 400,000,000 bushels, 
with a carry-over from last season esti- 
mated at around 100,000,000 bushels. 

Employment figures are advancing rap- 
idly, due largely to the harvest season, 
though Eastern figures also show a healthy 
tone. Western Canada has absorbed a 
large influx of workers but the farmers 
are still. calling for more assistance in 
garnering the season’s grain crops. 


Rapid Industrial Growth 


HE Canadian Bank of Commerce has 
recently issued the results of its long 
and thorough study of Dominion industry 
now compared with its peak during the 
War. The report shows that physical vol- 
ume of production has increased 140 per 
cent. over the 1918 figure, and despite 
lo ver prices, the value of industrial output 
is 20 per cent. greater than ten years ago. 
industrial production last year is report- 
ed at a value of $3,500,000,000 or a gain of 
><5,000,000 over the previous year. Cap- 
tal invested in Canadian industrial estab- 
lishments was estimated in 1925 to have 
totalled around four billion dollars. 
Another recent study shows that out of 
a total of 15 billion dollars in Canadian 
Security issues approximately 70 per cent. 


are held directly by residents of the Do- 
Minion, 
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Our Safe Bonds 





Will Make You More 


Money Now 


Many people, anxious to make their money increase rapidly, 
seem to think that safe, 6% bonds like ours are too slow a 


way to reach their goal. 


But at most any time, and especially now, Baird & Warner 
Bonds offer as quick a road to building a substantial estate 
as any less desirable, speculative, “Easy Money” way, while 
all the time you have a perfect safety of principal and a 


certainty of income. 


Let us show you how rapidly we can build up a 
substantial estate through our bonds on our compound 
interest plan. Write for ‘The Application of Real 
Estate Knowledge to Real Estate Bonds. It is simple 
and non-technical in its language, and will help you 
in selecting our first mortgage investments—the kind 
that have proved 100% safe for seventy-three years. 
This book is free. There’s no obligation in asking for it. 


BAIRD. WARNER 





Bonds and Mortgages 





134 S. LaSalle Street Chicago, U. S. A. 
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56 


the men 
to man your 
ERIE PLANT 


are 80% “native-white” 
45% own their homes 


7 out of 10 have 
savings accounts 


In a worn, the so-called “labor 
situation” in Erie is decidedly 
favorable. Our people are fair- 
minded and intelligent —the 
kind you can get along with. 
Undesirable elements are con- 
spicuously absent. 


Erie Offers More. An ample 
supply of faithful, interested 
workers constitutes just one of 
five great advantages Erie offers 
manufacturers. Here, also, you 
can benefit by favorable tax rates, 
4-line rail transportation, easy 
access to the nation’s richest 
markets, cheap coal and abun- 

. dant raw and semi-finished 
material from nearby sources. 


Free Book Tells All. Sena 
the coupon for a copy of “5 
Great Advantages” the 32-page 
survey report that brings you 
facts and figures of real value. 
Or let our Industrial Board in- 
terpret Erie’s advantages as ap- 
plied to your ownneeds. 





Please send a copy of your booklet "5 Great 


Name 
Firm 


. Adide. 
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Presidential Campaigns Get Under 
Way. Smith Repudiates Equaliza- 
tion Fee. Kellogg Peace Treaty 


OTH candidates for the Presidency . 


having been surprised to hear that 
they were nominated by their respective 
parties and both having responded to the 
honor of their notification with capable and 
lengthy addresses, the Presidential cam- 
paign of 1928 is on with full force. And 
Washington, now beginning to regain its 
usual populace after the Summer vacation 
period, is humming with political talk, 
charge, counter-charge, speculation, theory 
and what-not. 

The Farm vote is the large ambition of 
both parties but neither can claim to have 
it sewed up. Governor Smith has come 
out bravely with a statement that, although 
he will do all he can for the farmer and 
do it fast, he cannot stand by the equaliza- 
tion fee theory of the McNary-Haugen 
Bill, even if the farmers do like it. The 
equalization fee in the bill was the chief 
factor leading to its veto at the last session 
of Congress by President Coolidge. 


1929 Budget Approved 


zy HAT worthy gentleman took time off 
from his merry days of fishing last 
month to approve the Government’s budget 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1929. 
The estimate was approved in practically 
the exact form as presented by the Direc- 
tor of the Budget, and is still about $200,- 
000 below the “safety figure” which the 
President limited at $3,700,000,000. 

By the time these lines reach readers 
Secretary Kellogg of the United States 
will just about be signing his multi-lateral 
peace treaty at Paris, along with the repre- 
sentatives of 14 other Powers, including 
the chief ones of Europe. 

The State Department has made moves 
which indicate it is looking forward to 
an early reoccupation of its consular build- 
ings at Nanking. This is another gesture 
of friendship, apparently, to the Chinese 
Nationalists, since the consulates at Nan- 
king have been empty since the Nanking 
incident more than a year ago. 

















League Council Convenes. Franco- 
British Naval Accord Is Mysterious. 
Japan Warns China on Manchuria 


HE LEAGUE—tThe fifty-first ses- 

sion of the Council of the League 
of Nations is scheduled to open at Geneva 
within the next few days, with the chief 
number on the program centering around 
the Polish-Lithuanian controversy. Mean- 
while, Great Britain, Germany and France 
are urging the eligibility of Spain for a 
semi-permanent seat on the Council, indi- 
cating that Spain will return to the fold 
if she gets such a boon. 

Great Britain has insured discussion of 
the Kellogg Peace Treaty by the League, 
probably in both Council and Assembly, by 
addressing a note to the body which calls 
its attention to the British acceptance of 
the Kellogg treaty in which it advised that 
such acceptance must not be construed as 
interfering in the slightest degree with 
membership and obligations to the League. 
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RANCE-—International , correspond- 
ents agree that France and Great 
Britain have completed a very important 
treaty or agreement which has to do with 
their respective naval programs but none 
of them seem to know many of its details. 
It appears that each nation has contracted 
to notify the other a year or two in ad- 
vance of its plans for naval construction, 
a substitute for actual limitation. 
French imports during the first six 
months of 1928 amounted to a little over 
26 billion francs against more than 27 
billion in the same period of last year. 
Exports were 25 billion against nearly 27 
billion, leaving the unfavorable trade bal- 
ance at over 1,000,000,000 francs for the 


first half of this year, compared with only 


223,000,000 francs in the first six months 
of 1927. 


Japan Warns China 


APAN—Playing big brother to China 

may be good publicity and all that but 
when it strikes too near home Japan isn’t 
going to be caught napping. Manchuria 
is once again the storm center of Far- 
Eastern politics and Japan has dispatched 
a drastic note to China indicating in no 
uncertain terms that she will not view with 
any great degree of pleasure the extension 
of the Nationalist regime into Manchuria. 
She has also assured, it is reported, Gen- 
eral Chang Hsueh-liang, dictator of that 
domain, ample assistance if he will keep 
the Nationalists away from the “gates of 
the Setting Sun.” 


UGOSLAVIA—Stefan Raditch, the 

leader and idol of the Croatian section 
of this federation, died from gun-shot 
wounds, murdered by a political enemy on 
the floor of the Belgrade Parliament. He 
was the outstanding man of Yugoslavia and 
a thorn in the side of Serbian expansion. 
Europe waits fearfully for any sign of 
reprisal or the flame that may again en- 
kindle the Balkans. 


Fem yer ren tees tasting the fruits 
of the Republican form of Govern- 
ment for ten years, since Versailles, Al- 
bania is reported on its way back to 
monarchy. President Zogu has been prac- 
tically a Dictator for several years, and it 
now appears that he will be King. 


EXICO—The Minister of Finance 

has announced his estimates of the 
budget during the first six months of the 
current year. Revenue is estimated 2t 
approximately 10,000,000 pesos, or nearly 
$5,000,000 above the budgeted expendi- 
tures for that period. 
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rigidaire Corporation, the world’s largest 


makers of electric refrigerators * + 


PRESENT 
THE 





NEW 


FRIGIDAIRE 


You don’t hear it start... You don’t hear it stop 
You don’t hear it run 


NCREDIBLY quiet operation, greater 
1 cabinet beauty and convenience... 
surplus refrigerating power built into a 
new and radically improved compressor 
... this is the New Frigidaire. 

Millions of dollars were spent to make 
possible the New Frigid- 
aire. Sound-proof rooms 
were constructed for tests. 
Delicate sound recording 
instruments were used. The 
result is an entirely new 
development in automatic 











refrigeration. 

The New Frigidaire is in- 
credibly quiet. You don’t 
hear it start. You don’t 





hear it stop. You don’t hear it run. 
The New Frigidaire is the most beautiful 
refrigerator ever developed commercially. 
But more surprising even than its beauty, 
is the convenience of its details. 
You should see it for yourself ...only then 
can you realize the advance 
the New Frigidaire marks in 
convenient housekeeping. 
The New Frigidaire is 
now on display at Frigidaire 
show rooms in every part of 
the country. See these fea- 





tures for yourself... today. 


FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION 
Subsidiary of General Motors 
Corporation 


Dayton ’ ’ ’ Ohio 


The New Frigidaire, incomparably quiet and powerful, 
has a wide variety of new models of every size, capacity 
and price. This beautiful Tu-Tone model, the AP-9 is 





finished in white and glacier-gray porcelain enamel. 
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Now—make 


every sales ar- 
gument visible 





| aeesie§ human being is essentially eye- 
minded. 83% of everything we learn 
comes visually. 
scientific fact in selling, to the utmost— 
with the Bausch & Lomb Sales Projector. 


” 


Take advantage of this 


The Sales Projector is not a ‘‘movie. 
It tells your story in clear, convincing 
“stills’’—at a cost any company can afford. 


Your salesman carries this little 5% 
pound box—plugs in at a convenient outlet 
—and at once your sales talk is illustrated, 
dramatized. The buyer, no matter how 
‘‘hard-boiled’’ he is, is absorbed. Re- 
sistances forgotten, he gets your message 
as you want him to get it. No point is 
omitted, every point is in its right place. 

Machinery, furnaces, automobiles, ob- 
jects of any kind and size can be presented 
more forcefully with the Bausch & Lomb 
Sales Projector. There is no distracting 
noise. With one man or a dozen, attention 
is grasped—and held. 


Films for the Sales Projector are light 
and compact and very inexpensive. A new 
story can be cheaply produced at any time. 
Collect your illustrations, write your 
scenario, and film specialists do the rest. 
Let this simple, portable instrument put 
the final punch into your sales story. 





BAUSCH & LOMB 
Sales Projector 


Please mail this coupon for further data 





BAUSCH & LOMB, ROCHESTER, N. Y. Dept. F. 


Send me booklet, ““The Modern Lamp of Aladdin.” and 
full description and prices of the Sales Projector (not a 
“‘movie’’). 


Name. Position. .-- =. es 





Firm 





Address. 
‘Mention of “Forbes” 





insures good service 








Confidence in Future 


E. T. Strong, president, Buick Motor 
Company, in an interview with Forbes: 

“The Buick Motor Company shares 
‘the automotive industry’s expectation of 
substantial business 
gains during the 
year 1928-9. 

“The outlook for 
the automobile busi- 
is affected favorably 
by the progress in 
construction of 
good roads, by the 
very general pros- 
pect of good crops, 
and considerably, too, by removal of the 
government excise tax on motor cars. 
these factors are bringing about a very 
general quickening of the business pulse 
throughout the automotive industry. 

“Our own confidence in substantial 
good things ahead is based too upon our 
m rket analyses, which are being com- 
piled constantly. The present agricul- 
tural season is sufficiently advanced to 
indicate that several large sections de- 
pendent principally upon one crop will 
realize heavily on this year’s yield. Such 
reports, in the aggregate, give us every 
reason for confidence. 

“A hopeful sign observable in the 
West, which enjoys tremendous poten- 
tial buying power, is the spread of sci- 
entific farming. Diversification of crops 
is relieving vast agricultural areas of the 
uncertainty under which they once lived, 
when everything was staked on a single 
commodity, the success or failure of 
which, in any given year, might spell 
prosperity or ruin. 

“No business is more dependent upon 
the general prosperity of the country 
than the automobile business. The need 
of intelligent purchasing and orderly 
planning of production has taught us to 
keep in constant touch with the pulse of 
the country. The present demand for 
Buick’s product vindicates fully our pre- 
dictions of last Spring, which were based 
on these analyses, and nothing has since 
occurred to necessitate revision of our 
estimate, save in an upward direction.” 


Looks for Good Traffic 


E. E. Loomis, president, Lehigh Valley 
Railroad: 

“I am inclined to think we are going 
to have a good Fall, although not neces- 
sarily an abnormal one. Our merchan- 
dise freight business has held up re- 
warkably well and there is every reason 
for expecting steady improvement dur- 
ing the balance of the year. Passenger 
traffic business continues to decrease, par- 
ticularly the short-haul business, but the 
long-haul business is encouraging. An- 
thracite coal traffic, of course, is still be- 
low normal, but it has showed improve- 
ment.” 





Fine Crops in Northwest 


E. P. Wells, chairman, Wells-Dickey 
Company, Minneapolis, in an interview 
with Forbes: 


“The Northwest will have one of the 
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finest crops in many years. North Da- 
kota and Minnesota fare best with im- 
proved fields as compared with 1927 indi- 
cated for both states. South Dakota’s 
wheat and corn production will each fall 
considerably below 1927 figures. Mon- 
tana’s wheat crop is expected to be 
smaller than in 1927, but, nevertheless 
will be of bumper size. 

“The agricultural price situation is not 
nearly so favorable as the quantity out- 
look so far as grains go. However, with 
an adequate corn crop assured for feed- 
ing livestock, and prices for all animals 
and dairy products favorable, there is a 
decidedly favorable prospect that total 
agricultural income for the next year 
will equal or be larger than it was in 
the past year.” 


Packing Outlook Satisfactory 


Thomas E. Wilson, head of Wilson & 
Company, Chicago, interviewed by the 
Editor of Forbes: 

“Things have been coming along pretty 
good in our own 
business and I think 
this will continue. 
Cattle have been on 
a terribly high level. 
Because of a short- 
age, I expect high 
prices to continue 
for some _ time. 
Farmers who are 
raising livestock 
are doing very well. This includes both 
those who have been feeding cattle and 
those who have been raising cattle. Sheep 
have also done well. Hogs, too, have 
been on a profitable basis for the far- 


” 


mer. 





Conditions in “Mop” Territory 


L. W. Baldwin, president, Missouri 
Pacific Lines: 
“Conditions throughout the territory 


served by the Missouri Pacific Lines are 
better than they have been in recent years. 

“Enactment of Federal flood control 
and prevention legislation by Congress 
marks the dawn ot a new era of pros- 
perity for the Mississippi Valley. Not 
only will the work, when accomplished, 
insure against a repetition of the disas- 
trous floods of 1927, but it already has 
resulted in the birth of a new spirit of 
confidence and progress now being mani- 
fested in that section in many and var- 
ious lines of endeavor. Agricultural de- 
velopment throughout that section is 
being recorded at a new and more rapid 
rate and many long-deferred plans for 
industrial development along the Mis- 
souri Pacific Lines in the South are tak- 
ing shape. 

“There will be many reasons advanced 
for the general prosperity that will be 
prevalent throughout the West, Middle 
West and Southwest. Good crops and 
good prices for them are two of the 
most important factors and splendid rail- 
road service and the assistance of the 
railroads in the general development and 
progress of the country are worthy of 


note in this connection.” 
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Rail Results 


Improve 


Latter Part of Year Should 
Make Better ‘Showing 
But 1928 Results Will 
Be Far From 
Satisfactory 


By Samuel O. Dunn 


Editor, Railway Age 


r seems probable that the railways will 
make relatively somewhat better net 
earnings in the last one-third of the year 
than they did in the first two-thirds. Their 
total net return has thus far been smaller 
than last year. It promises in the last one- 
third of the year to equal or exceed that 
of last year, but to be less than in the last 
one-third of 1926. 

Passenger business is still running about 
six per cent. less than last year, and is the 
smallest since 1909. Forecasts that freight 
car loadings would show an increase after 
the middle of the year have proven well 
founded, but the increase over the corres- 
ponding part of last year has been very 
small, and the record figures of 1926 are 
not being. approached. 


Western Roads Doing Well 


HE railways of western territory are 

still making relatively the best showing, 
although the percentage being earned by 
them on property investment continues to 
be substantially less than the percentages 
earned by the eastern and southern groups. 
In the first one-half of the year the east- 
ern roads earned at the annual rate of 5 
per cent., as compared with 5.5 per cent. 
last year; the southern roads, 4.06, as com- 
pared with 4.63 last year; and the western 
roads, 3.72, as compared with 3.47 last 
year. 

The earnings of the western roads are, 
of course, largely determined by agricul- 
tural conditions. The higher prices of 
farm products have increased the purchas- 
ing power of the farmers, and crop pros- 
pects are generally satisfactory. A large 
part of the carriers east of the Mississippi 
river have been suffering from the effects 
of reduced shipments of coal, which have 
been less practically every week this year 
than last year. It seems reasonable to 
anticipate that the movement of coal will 
be larger in the last one-third of this year 
than it was last year. 


Economies Cut Costs 


HE railways are operating with marked 

economy. Wages continue to advance, 
but the number of employees has been re- 
duced, and total operating expenses have 
been less than in any year since 1922. 
Operating conditions and methods are such 
that any increase in freight business would 
result in a proportionately larger increase 
in net earnings. 

While railway results during the rest of 
the year probably will show improvement 
as compared with those of the same part 
of last year, they will, during the entire 
year, be quite unsatisfactory for the indus- 
try as a whole. The average return of 
4.29 per cent. on property investment 
earned in 1927 was the smallest since 1922 
and it seems doubtful if it will be equalled 
‘n 1928. ; 
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Canadian Pacific Railway 


Analyzed in our latest Weexty Review 


7 Copy F-65 on request 


PRINCE & WHITELY 


Established 1878 


New York Stock Exchange Chicago Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 
25 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 


UPTOWN OFFICE: HOTEL ST. REGIS 


Chicago Cleveland Akron New Haven 
Hartford Albany Philadelphia Newark 























A conservative 7% 





Tue 7% now obtainable from PARTICIPATING BONDS 
is a conservative yield, because: 


The bond interest rate is only 6%—the additional 1% is 
participation in profits and is not a fixed obligation. 


Yet this additional participation is reasonably assured. 
It has been paid on these bonds annually for the last seven 
years. And a PARTICIPATING BOND of a similar company 
in the same field and under the same management has paid 
an extra participation every year for the last 14 years. 


7% WITH SAFETY! 
Mail the coupon for further information. 














CLARENCE HODSON & CO. inc. 


165 BROADWAY New York ESTABLISHED 1893 
SEND ME BOOKLET B 385 





Address 
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Opp LOTS 


You can buy a few shares 
of seasoned stocks in a 
number of selected indus- 
tries as conveniently as in 
the stock of one company. 


That is “diversification” 
and is a wall of protection 
thrown around your secur- 
ity» holdings, guarding 
against unforeseen adverse 
conditions which may af- 
fect one stock and leave the 
others as supporting pillars 
of the investment. 

If you would know more fully the 


advantages of trading in Odd Lets 
send for our booklet F. 351. 


100 Share Lots 
Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


john Muir & (6 


Members 


New. York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 


50 Broadway New York 
































may have little effect 
upon day to day fluc- 

,, tuations but are an im- 
portant item governing 
market values over a 
period. 


Consult our Statistical 
Department without 
obligation. 

The 


ODD LOT 


department affords the 
same efficient facilities 
for executing small or- 
ders as those for 100- 
Share Units. 


Write for convenient bandbook 
on Trading Methods end 
Market Letter J] 14 


(Hishoim @ (HAPMAN 
Members New York Stock Exchenge 


52 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Hanover 2500 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Run-Ups At Expense of Short Interest Appear As Scheduled 
But Longer-Term Prospects Still Appear Bearish 


By R. W. Schabacker 





from the July average of under two 
million shares per day to the past 
month’s 


A LTHOUGH activity has increased 


average of over two. million, 


volume of sales has been characteristic of ° 


Summer dullness as compared with the 
three million share and more averages of 
the Spring months. 

Fluctuations have likewise been mixed, 
irregular and limited to a comparatively 
small range. There have been fireworks 
in individual issues and individual groups. 
But, by the large, the fluctuations in prices 
and in their indexes during the past two 
months have been of moderate proportions 
and relatively insignificant. 


NE thing the market has demon- 


strated, however, in day-to-day trad- ~ 


ing, and that is that its course is very 
sensitive to the temporary fluctuations of 
credit. Prices have moved up or down 
largely as a result of low or high call 
money rates. But for the time being the 
market has apparently ignored the firm- 
ness of time money, which, from a basic 
standpoint is much more important for the 
long pull than are the erratic fluctuations 
of demand credit. 

If the market continues to be sensitive 
to rates for call loans then its trend should 
again be downward during at least the 
coming month. As August is seasonally 
noted for general ease in credit conditions, 
so September is seasonably noted for its 
definite trend toward tight money and 
higher interest rates. 


AS these lines are written the general 
market is enjoying a period of buoy- 
ancy based on the lowest call money rates 
seen in several months. Individual issues 
are making new highs and there is a gen- 
eral air of bullishness about the Street. 
There are even rumors that the Federal 


Reserve will back down on its policy of 
tight money, to stave off return of gold 
to this country and to ease the way for 
Fall business expansion. 

If these rumors should prove correct 
then we would immediately switch our 
views and expect another rapid upward 
spurt in the general market. But the 
writer does not believe that the Federai 
Reserve will desert its stand. And unless 
the Federal Reserve takes steps to mod- 
erate its tight-money policy, all indications 
point to increasing firmness in the coming 
month. And increasing firmness of 
money in the coming month should logi- 
cally put a damper on bullish activity. 


W E do not think, under present circum- 
stances and indications, that the 
situation in either the money or the stock 
markets has changed in recent weeks and 
we see no cause to change our attitude 
toward the market, which is an unfavor- 
able one. 

Early in July we said that speculative 
funds might reap speculative profits on 
the long side during July and August, but 
that we were more certain of eventual 
major reaction than of any intermediate 
run-ups, and for that reason advised read- 
ers to withhold their investment funds 
from the market. 

Our prophecy for the Summer months 
has been fairly well carried out. It has 
been definitely a trading market during 
which time individual issues have had 
rapid advances to new highs. 

Until fundamental conditions or the 
Federal Reserve attitude on the money 
market shall change, the writer remains 
definitely bearish for the longer term and 
continues to advise a liquid position for 
investment funds, to await more favorable 
conditions and buying opportunities at a 
later date. 
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Market Letter 


U. S. Steel 
Corporation 


Copy on request. 


Established 1873 
Members N.Y. Stock Exchange 


25 Broad St. New York 
































190 Dividends— 
$97,000,000— 
Paid on this Stock 


A common stock which has an 
eighteen-year record of earnings 
behind it—whose holders have 
received 190 dividends totalling 
over $97,000,000 in cash and se- 
curities — and which can be 
bought to yield over 734% is 
worthy of the attention of any 
investor. ‘This is the record of 


Cities Service Common Stock. More 
than 75,000 people now own this in- 
vestment security. 


Clip and mail the coupon. 


Se 





| Please send me, without obligation, 

l full particulars about Cities Service Com- 
mon stock and the $800,000,000 or- 

| ganization behind it. 
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Oil Prices 
Advance 


Marking Up of High Gravity 
Prices Protects Industry 
Without Encouraging 
Increased Production 


By Paul Wagner 


National Petroleum News 


PWARD revisions in the crude oil 

price structure, affecting light grav- 
ity production in the Mid-Continent and 
the southwest, simmer down to this: 

The advance was not sufficient to en- 
courage new development or to be in- 
terpreted as a pivotal swing that would 
permit the industry’s return to full steam 
ahead; it was enough of a price increase 
to allow some producers of small settled- 
well production to go on living. 

“Value of a barrel of light crude to 
the refiner has increased because of the 
advance in the wholesale price of gaso- 
line,” said President W. S. Farish of 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., in explaining 
the considerations that actuated associ- 
ated interests of the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey in leading in the marking up 
of high gravity raw material prices. 

Continuing, he said the value of heavy 
crude had declined with the decrease in 
the price of fuel oil, thereby explaining 
price reductions in the lower gravity pur- 
chasing brackets. 


Adjustment of Prices Justified 


v HE statement recognized heavy sea- 
sonal consumption of gasoline bring- 
ing about an increase in refinery crude 
runs which, in turn, resulted in produc- 
tion of fuel oil in excess of current con- 
sumption. Consequently, it was pointed 
out, the increased value of light crude 
has not been proportionate with the im- 
provement in the wholesale price of gaso- 
line. 

“Wherever conservation efforts have 
been effectively applied,” said Mr. Farish, 
“they have reduced the cost of producing 
a barrel of crude by lessening the number 
of wells drilled and the expense of opera- 
tion. Unfortunately, as yet, these econo- 
mies have not become general and we be- 
lieve that the average cost of producing 
crude oil over the past year has been 
greater than the amount received for the 
oil. 

“That the potential present supply of 
crude is more than ample is fully realized 
by the industry, whose best interests will 
be conserved by further curtailment of 
production rather than through an increase. 

“At the same time the maintenance of a 
fair price to producers of crude is a matter 
of vital concern to everyone and we feel 
that present conditions justify an adjust- 
ment in crude prices.” 


Remedy for Ills 


N the conclusion of Mr. Farish’s state- 

ment, belief was expressed that satis- 
factory conditions in the petroleum indus- 
try can be best established by: 

(1)—Continuing the present practice of 
co-operative effort on the part of the in- 
dustry and conservation officials for 
economic production of oil. 
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Get 
This! 


If you ever want to be in a 
position where a ten dollar 
bill doesn’t mean any more 
than a ten cent piece, you’ve 
got to stop spending it as 
lightly as a ten cent piece 
right now! 


$10 or more monthly under 
the Prudence Partial Payment 
Plan starts the purchase of a 
Guaranteed PRUDENCE- 
BOND, draws interest while 
waiting, and puts you on the 
toad to financial stability. 


Ask for Booklet 


Offices Open Mondays Until 9 P. M, 


The PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Under Supervision of N.Y .StateBanking Dept. 


331 Madison Ave.,at 43rd St., New York 


162 Remsen St. 161-10 Jamaica Ave. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Jamaica, N.Y. 


ens Mail for Booklet sss 


Name FM1249 





Address 
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| See Rapio? 


—The name of the 
stock was— 


WARNER BROS. “B” 


That was the stock recently rcom- 
mended to the members of McNeel’s 
Service as containing similar pos- 
sibilities to Radio, Curtiss and 
Wright and representing a new 
scientific development which 
seemed likely to sweep the country. 


Warner Bros. “B” virtually doubled 
in price in two weeks. From 46 to 
78 in 5 days. The sensation of the 
stock market. 


Anyone desiring to see the cold 
print of these advices, the actual 
bulletin recommending the pur- 
chase of Warner Bros. “B”, which 
was sent to all members of this 
Service and to those who took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to enroll 
can do so by signing the coupon 
below. 


SN PSI SIS 
SERVICE 
Aristocracy of Successful Investors” 
120 BOYLSTON ST. BOSTON 


~ FINANCIAL 





Please send me free a copy of your recent bulle- 
tin recommending the purchase of Warner Bros. 
Pictures ‘‘B’’ above 40. 
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Investment Counselors 
for Nearly a Quarter Century 


“The Market 
Outlook” 


—a special report analyz- 
ing the trend of security 
prices, and advising what 
policy to follow now. 


HAT with drastic 

breaksandirregular 
recoveries of many stocks, 
and with the steady de- 
cline of bond price aver- 
ages, most investors are 
finding it increasingly dif- 
ficult toshowa profit. 
policy of the last year or 
so is no longer the right 
one. 





The question is; what 
action should be taken 
now? Are stocks at buying 
levels? What ones— spe- 
cifically — are attractive? 


Becauseofthecomplexities 
of the present situation we 
have prepared a report that 
everyone with capital for 
investment should read, 
before taking any action. 


suriney 

This report is concise and 
definite. It contains recom- 
mendations both as to a 
sound general plan and as 
to individual securities. 
Copies may be had free as 
long as the supply con- 
tinues. Mail the coupon. 


BROOKMIRE|! 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, INC. 
570 Seventh Ave., New York 
Send me a copy of Bulletin S 257 
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Efficient 
_ Brokerage Service 


includes experienced 
financial counsel, 
prompt execution of 
orders, and _ close 
personal service. 


BRANDENBURG & CO. 


Members New York Curb Market 
111 Broadway New York 


Telephone: Rector 5022 
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bec ga the motor stocks have dis- 
played considerable irregularity as re- 
gards individual issues, with a suggestion 
that former leaders have been deserted for 
new ones, the group as a whole has been 
firm to strong under the stimulus of one 
of the best Summer seasons the industry 
has ever witnessed. 


The Motors 


HE usual let-down which appears sea- 

sonally in July and August, has not 
seemed to bother the motor trade much this 
year and producers have swung into pro- 
duction on their new models with only 
moderate declines in output. 

We question the stability of the long- 
term future but it seems fairly certain that 
the third quarter of this year will show 
good profits compared with the same period 
of other years. Individual issues would 
therefore seem deserving of purchase on 
reactions for short-turn profits in the next 
month or so, providing general market 
conditions are not too weak. 


Chrysler vs. General Motors 


F Berean has been much talk during the 
past month of a switching of strong 
interests, working on the constructive side, 
from General Motors into Chrysler. Such 
reports have been denied but there is little 
doubt that action of the two stocks lends 
color to the rumor. 

We do not expect General Motors to 
have anything like a land-slide and think 
on further fair reaction it might again be 
a purchase, but we do feel that for the 
time being we would rather buy Chrysler 
than General Motors. 

Certainly Chrysier is covering the leugth 
and breadth of the price and model motor 
car field with thoroughness, and it is also 
putting out a beautiful car. We do not 
expect earnings of more than $8 a share 
this year and would hardly buy the stock 
to put away but it does have good specu- 
lative possibilities for the next month or so. 


Brockway Motors 


W E had merely enough space to men- 
tion this company last issue, but the 
common has advanced since then from 50 
to 62 and the preferred from 110 to 125. 
The company’s new management has a good 
past reputation for business building, prof- 
its should continue to increase and with 
$3.75 earned in the first half, the common 
might show $8 or more for 1928. 

Such earnings would justify prices of 
80 for the common and 160 for the pre- 
ferred which latter issue pays $7 per share 
per annum and is convertible into the com- 
mon two for one. 


Interborough 


W E have previously called attention 
to this stock both from a long-pull 
investment standpoint and also as a short- 
term speculation. The former factor is 
not yet clear since value for the stock de- 
pends on how the company’s fight for an 
increased fare comes out this Fall in the 
Supreme Court. 


Investment buying may well be post- 
poned, therefore, until after the final de- 
cision, even though higher prices might 
have to be paid for the stock. From a 
short-term speculative standpoint, however, 
the stock appears to be a good buy now, 
or on any intermediate reaction to around 


40. 
September Strength 


OLLOWING its advance from 35 to 

above 60 this Spring, and the Supreme 
Court stay order, the stock reacted to its 
previous low. It has acted very well since 
then and is again back around 43. We 
rather expect an intermediate shake-out to 
below 40 and think the issue should be 
picked up on such a move. 

Hearings in the Supreme Court will open 
October lst and no matter what the event- 
ual outcome, we expect some activity in 
Interborough which could easily put the 
price up 10 points and perhaps to a new 
high for the year. 


Trico Products 


Wipeccme neal with last month’s 
strength in Trico, we have had fre- 
quent inquiries from readers as regards 
the wisdom of taking profits or holding 
for higher prices. We originally recom- 
mended this stock in the February 15th 
issue at 30; it has advanced to a high of 
43 and reacted to current levels around 39. 

The stock pays $2.50 per share per an- 
num but we can see no increased payments 
in sight for several years since surplus 
earnings will merely go toward releasing 
the remaining 450,000 shares on which 
dividends are now restricted. 

Under such considerations a price of 
around 45, to yield from 5 to 6 per cent. 
is all that should be hoped for, during the 
near-term future. 

We originally recommended the stock as 
an investment but advances above 40 to 45 
give it a speculative flavor and holders 


might do well to take profits on at least 


a portion of their commitments. 


The Groups 


| Fanart ders as it is possible to be opti- 
mistic about any part of the stock mar- 
ket in its current dubious position, we in- 
cline more favorably toward the oils, the 
rails and the specialties——and only a little 
less favorably toward the steels, motors 
and the mining group. 

We would be inclined to await some fur- 
ther reaction before buying into the rub- 
ber or sugar classifications. 


Brown Boveri 


W E resurrect this favorite of the past 
not for the long pull and not very 
decidedly even for the short-turn, but we 
do think it could have a good recovery 
from current levels around 12. Earnings 
are going down and are far from satisfac- 
tory but a poor statement is now out of the 
way and a shipping subsidiary is under- 
stood to be entering bids for the United 
States Lines service which bids are to be 
opened on October 1st by the Government 
Shipping Board. 
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Group 
Banking 


(= banking offers 

investors the oppor- 
tunity to share in the 
profits of established 
financial institutions, 
benefiting from affiliation 
with a central organiza- 
tion. 


Increased earnings are 
realized through econo- 
mies and higher and 
broader banking service. 


Information regarding 
the nation-wide group 
banking program of 
this Corporation 
available upon 
request. 


Send for circular F-15 
American Financial 
Holding Corporation 














50 Broadway—New York | 





—ATE Ao 
DRASTIC DECLINE 
IN STOCKS SOON? 


Eight weeks ago the market reacted 
sharply—19 points on the average. Since 
then it has rallied until it is now within a 
few points of the old high. But most stocks 
seem utterly unable to break through their 
old “tops.” Irregularity has developed. The 
credit situation has become strained. Many 
issues appear exceedingly weak. , 

Are there signs of a drastic decline—to 
come soon? Should you now dispose of 
most of your holdings and prepare to repur- 
chase them at much lower levels? Many ob- 
servers believe that the market is entirely too 
high; they predict severe losses for those 
who buy at prevailing prices. Other authori- 
ties produce convincing arguments to prove 
that many stocks are selling at attractive 
prices, 

Who is right? Is the present situation 
fraught with grave danger? Or can certain 
securities safely be bought now with the 
promise of substantial profits? 

Investment Research Bureau has _ just 
completed a thorough analysis of the pres- 
ent situation. New Bulletins just issued 
advise you with regard to the Stock Market 
in general and over 25 stocks in particular, 
some of which you may be holding. These 
Bulletins will be mailed to you Soe upon 
request, together with a copy of an interest- 
ing booklet, 

“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS” 

Address: Investment Research 


Bureau, Div. 408, Auburn, New York. 
INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU 
—_——<>=~—~S 
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_. I SELL PATENTS 


If you wish to add New Products to your 
line, or have a good Patent to sell, write 
| me— 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established 1900 





773F Garson Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 
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Cotton Meets 
Bad News 


Private Crop Reports and 
Hester Carry-Over Figures 
Have Bearish Effect on 

Future Prices 


By I. V. Shannon 


With Fenner & Beane 


M® Hester’s figures on last season’s 
consumption and carry-over proved 
disappointing to the trade and had an 
unsettling effect on the market as he 
showed a smaller consumption and larger 
carry-over than had been looked for. 

The Government’s forecast of the cot- 
ton crop on the other hand, came as a 
bullish surprise and gave the market a 
quick: but temporary upturn. 

The two reports about offset each 
other in so far as they affected the sea- 
son’s supply and ideas as to the probable 
size of the crop needed by the world. 

The speculative and spinning trade, 
however, apparently refused to accept 
the Government’s forecast at its face and 
aggressive bearish operations were re- 
sumed within a few minutes after the 
official prediction of a crop of 14,291,000 
bales was issued. 

As a result of these bearish operations 
values were forced down to the lowest 
levels touched since the middle of March. 

This decline represented a joss of 
over $21 a bale from the high point 
reached just before the Department of 
Agriculture reported an increase of 11.4 
per cent. in the acreage planted to cot 
ton. 


Consumption Estimates 


M&® Hester was expected to show 
consumption of lint cotton well 
over 15,000,000 bales and a carry-over 
around 4,500,000. If his figures had come 
up to expectations the speculative public 
would undoubtedly have accepted them 
as indicating that consumption was per- 
manently fixed on a basis of 15,000,000 
bales and that the world needed a crop 
of an equal amount. 

Consumption was given as 14,896,000 
by Mr. Hester and the carry-over 5,078,- 
000. These figures immediately modified 
ideas as to the needs of the world, be- 
cause of the restricted production policy 
in effect in the leading manufacturing 
countries, and because the carry-over 
turned out to be 250,000 bales in excess 
of the ten year average instead of 300,- 
000 to 400.000 less. 

Spinners appear to view the outlook 
with equanimity as the crop predicted 
by the Government, when added to the 
carry-over, promises a supply sufficient 
for their apparent needs without, mak- 
ing material inroads on the carry-over. 
There is a possibility that consumption 
this season may fall off half a million 
bales from last year’s recora, unless there 
is a radical change in demand for manu- 
factured goods. 


iF the carry-over of lint cotton be 
added to the Government’s predicted 
crop the indicated supply based on the 
Government’s unit of 500,000 bales, is 
approximately 19,370,000 bales of lint 
(Continued on page 65) 














Moody’s 
Service 


can place investment 
facts before you, to- 
gether with definite 
recommendations, clear- 
ly and convincingly. 
Thousands of men of 
affairs have found that 
investing becomes safe 
and easy when they have 
at their command the 


facilities of our Service. 


MOODYS Stevice 


65 Broadway New York 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 

















The OLDEST TYPE 
OF INVESTMENT 
IN MODERN FORM 


is the title of an 
interesting booklet 
for the conserva- 
tive bond buyer. 


A.B.Leach«Co., Inc. 


57 William St., New York 


Please send me your booklet 
headed “The Oldest Type of In- 
vestment in Modern Form.” 
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No 
No 
100 

25 
No 
No 
100 


Thou. Book 
Par Shares Value 
676 $28 
- 2,178 78 
260 160 
2,474 41 
600 140 
770 96 
610 159 
450 138 
10,963 120 
450 138 
3,000 74 
2,000 32 
600 27 
2,417 244 
813 245 
500 190 
200 211 
2,152 139 
1,800 168 
770 66 
511 > 101 
252 35 
800 43 
977 50 
2,061 36 
1,123 54 
1,190 191 
1,160 
361 39 
4,414 27 
Zsie 14 
1,000 14 
340 105 
3,373 55 
4,320 117 
620 63 
1,761 12 
2,530 30 
550 148 
500 =«s¢NNill 
1,000 33 
218 5 
64 
516 180 
1,688 97 
1,935 Nil 
2,662 77 
1,776 27 
U5ti 155 
4,500 11 
100 73 
730 20 
244 163 
7,211 42 
17,400 34 
357 30 
623 52 
602 40 
831 10 
2,490 160 
140 127 
400 108 
1,597 32 
1,315 160 
350 98 
579 23 
875 23 
1,060 208 
1,673 86 
1,000 76 
1,003 13 
4,530 44 
3,680 18 


(a) Partly extra. 


depletion. 


Earns 


1927 


$3.58 
10.02 
10.02 
4.11 
4.16° 
4.80 
19.64 
1.48 
11.65 
Nil 
3.37 
Nil® 


11.95 


5.21 


8.17 
8.43 
7.66_ 
2.61 
18.83 
3.30 
2.03 
Nil* 
6.23 
3.76 


Earns, 1928 
m==months 


eeeees 
seeeee 
oe #88 
oeeeee 
eeeveee 
eeeree 
eseeee 


eevee 


eeeere 


2.50, 6 m 
6.63, 12 m 
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eeeeee 


eeeeee 
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eeesee 


eeeeee 


eereee 


eeeees 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. 


(k) Year ended September 30. 
(r) 10% in com. stk. 


(s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in com. stk. 


Section One 

Div 

Rate 
Ast” REAREGOR *. i wcc sc cseks $2 
PameG TOeMGAL 2... .s.404 6 
Pe 7 
American Can............. 2 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 6 
Amer. Locomotive......... 8 
Amer. Smelt. & Refin...... 8 
Amer. Sugar Refining...... .. 
Ames: Tel.-@ Fet...: 00%... 9 
Ame@e. Wodletts oo. ciccsecs ss 
Anaconda Conner ......... 4 
Pitiebie OF Oi SAT 3c o0bés00).0 
Assoc... Dry Goods... 2.50 
Atch., Topeka & S. F...... 10 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 10a 
Atlantic Refining.......... 4 
Baldwin Locomotive....... 7 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 6 
BRCUMICDEE SStEEl ok vices ccces. cc 
Brook.-Manhattan Trans... 4 
Brook. Union Gas......... 5 
BFOWM MOB siaese sc cise’ 2.50 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 5a 
California Packing......... 4 
California Petroleum....... r 
Cerro @6 Pasco... ...6 05% 5 
Chesapeake & Ohic........ 10 


Ghic., Mal, St. Paul, pid... .. 


Childs Company 2. .3:...00% 2.40 
SS aa 2.50 
Ue eee ee 3 
Ns Er 6 
Colorado Fuel & Iron...... .. 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 5 
Consol. Gas of N. Y....... 5 
Continental Can........... 5 
Continental Motors........ 0.80 
Corn Prods. Refining...... 3a 
ormbie: Steel 0.0666. decks 5 
Game Gane Sugar... iicscss..s. 
Cuban Amer. Sugar........ 1 
Curtiss Aeroplane.......... 1 
Davison Chemical ......... .. 
Delaware & Hudson....... 9 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 7a 
BOOMS TACOS, AN 0.5.5 660 cess: 0 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 10 
Elec. Power & Light....... 1 
i RS a ee 
Fleischmann Co............ 3 
Danes Cl. ia oe hase *S 
PROG LOKAS oi es ees 6a 
General Asnhalt .......... .. 
General Electric........... 5a 
General Motors ........... 5 
Gen. Railway Signal....... 5 
EE PROB: skid Ses sss ee 
Goueeren, 1: FP. .....66iak 4 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... .. 
Great Northern, pfd....... 5 
Gulf States Steel.......... .. 
Hudson & Manhat......... 2.50 
pS | 5 
Jitinois Central .... 0.6.6... 7 
Interboro Rapid Transit... .. 
Int. Business Machines..... 5 
Int. Combustion Eng...... 2 
Int. Hlarvester. ... ..0.<.. 6t 
Int. Nickel ..... a Ean 8S 2 
See EE Sv ec cocci eas ees 2.40 
Kelvinator Corp........... .. 
Kennecott Copper ......... 6 
WSIS aR F iris tho. sk 23 icon 1.20 


(c) Year ended February 28. (d} Year ended March 31. 
(mn) Year ended October 31. 


Long Term Prices 1928 Approx. Yield 


Price Range 


200- 67; 
170- 55; 
119- 41; 
78- 39; 
116- 91; 
145- 64; 
189- 43; 
96- 36; 
186-114; 
110- 16; 
67- 28; 
27- 9; 
61- 37; 


’24-27 
"22-27 
°24-’27 
26-27 
"25-'27 
"23-’27 
22-27 
’22-’27 
"22-27 
"22-27 
’20-'27 
"25-27 
"25-'27 


; 22-’27 
; 22-27 
; °24-’27 


; 22-27 
; 22-27 
; 20-27 
; 23-27 
; °24-’27 
; 26-27 


5; '24-27 


; 26-27 
; 23-27 
; ’20-’27 
; °22-'27 
, 22-'27 
; ’25-’27 
; '22-’27 
; "25-27 
; °24-’27 
; “21-27 
; 26-27 
; 23-27 
; 23-27 
y Beas 
; 24-27 
; 22-27 
; '20-’27 
; °22-’27 
; °24-’27 


; '20-’27 
; 22-27 
; 22-27 
; 29-27 
; 26-27 
; 25-27 
; °23-’27 


; 26-27 
; °23-"27 
; °24-'27 


; 20-’27 
; 26-27 
; °24-'27 
: "3-27 
; 22-27 
; ’20-’27 
; 22-27 
; 23-27 
; °22-27 


; °24-’27 
; 22-27 


; °23-27 
; 22-27 
; '26-’27 
; 22-27 
; °20-’27 
; °20-’27 
; 20-27 


; °26-’27 
; 22-27 
; 26-27 


(u) 2/5 sh. United Cigar Scrip. 


High Low Prices 


74%- 59 
184 -146 
12934-115% 
95%4- 70% 
1111%4- 88% 
115 - 87 
20534-169 
78%4- 55 
211 -172 
2434- 14 
74%- 53% 
21%- 11% 
487%- 40% 
19714-18234 
1911-164 
169%4- 9534 
285 -235 
11974-10334 
69%- 51% 


1594-139 
55%4- 45% 
175 -139 


7934- 68% 
3234- 24 
7914- 61%4 
20534-1754 
5134- 37 
52%4- 37 
4634- 373% 
9634- 5434 
1734-127 
8434- 52% 
11834- 89% 
17034-11934 
114%- 80% 
14%- 10 
8274- 643% 


24%4- 16% 
19234- 53% 


57%4- 343% 
226 -163% 
150 -129 
24%- 12 
40514-310 


4514- 2834 
66%4- 4834 
763%- 65 
55%4- 42 
109%- 55 
947%- 68 
17414-124 
210 -130 
1235%4- 84% 
59%- 34% 
9934- 68% 
72Y%4- 45% 
109 - 93% 
69 - 51 
73%4- 51 
99%- 75 
14834-13134 
62 - 29 
14734-114 
72¥%- 45% 
290 -2243%4 
1033%- 735% 
8634- 66 
22%- 73% 
965%- 80% 
76 - 65 


70 
177 
126 


71 
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(e) Year ended April 30. (g) Year ended 
(p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for 
(v) 9 months. 
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FORBES for September 1, 1928 
Cotton Meets Bad News 


(Continued from page 63) 


cotton. The actual supply last year, 
without taking the city crop into con- 
sideration, was 19,970,000 bales. 

If spinners restrict consumption of 
lint cotton to 14,500,000 bales, as many 
argue is possible, the carry-over at the 
end of the season will be theoretically 
approximately 4,900,000 bales, or but 
little less than was brought over last 
season. 

There is certainly nothing in such an 
outlook as this to excite spinners. 


Weather Big Factor 


The indications, therefore, are that 
it will take a radical change in the crop 
outlook, or marked improvement in the 
demand for manufactured goods, to alter 
the attitude of spinners and an influential 
element in the speculative trade. 

The supply and demand situation, how- 
ever, is so evenly balanced that a shrink- 
age of only 500,000 bales in the crop out- 
look will reduce the prospective supply 
to a point which might prove uncomfort- 
able to spinners, and make a change of 
several cents a pound in the price of 
cotton. 

At this time last year the outlook, 
based on the carry-over and the pre- 
dicted crop, was approximately 20,500,- 
000 bales. Between August Ist and Sep- 
tember Ist the crop outlook shrunk 800,- 
000 bales and the price of spot cotton ad- 
vanced to 23.50 cents a pound at New 
Orleans. 


Price Recovery Probable 


ORE or less extensive deterioration 
has nearly always occurred in the 
cotton crop during August and Septem- 
ber, owing to extremes in temperatures, 
storms, or damage from insects of one 
kind or another. Indications as this is 
written are for the usual shrinkage in 
the crop during this period. 
Possibility of the Government making 
a material reduction in its estimate of 
the crop on September 8th is likely to 























Can GUARANTEED Satety 
Produce More Than 6% Income? 


Many investors seek a guaranteed income which they 
| may safely depend upon year after year. Securities 





providing this guaranteed dependability usually back 
profit opportunities. 


| Guaranteed Participating Bonds of Realty Foundation, 
Inc., backed principally by choice real estate mortgage 
collateral, OFFER BOTH. 


First —Principal_and 6% Interest are absolutely Guaran 
teed by General Surety Company with millions of 
dollars to back up its guarantee. 


Second—These bonds share in profits from an investment 
fund in seasoned stocks of a group of this coun- 
I try’s soundest corporations. Invested and re- 
| @ invested systematically under sound management, 
this fund should grow rapidly. 


Our booklet 


“Investing $10,000 Sensibly — 
and Making It do the Work of $1 2,000° 


describes this investment which is equally applicable to 
| much smaller sums. 


Please request G-17 











| NATIONAL AMERICAN | 
SECURITIES COMPANY , 


(Incorporated) 


National American Building 
340 Madison Avenue Tel. Murray Hill 5100 





















































become a factor of importance long be- 
fore that day is reached. 

Rainfall in every state producing cot- 
ton during the critical period of the crop 
development was excessive except in 
Texas. The excess has ranged from 
three and a half to as much as eleven 
inches. Such weather has always been 
favorable for the weevil and unfavor- 
able for the crop. In no year since the 
advent of the weevil has the South pro- 
duced a large crop under similar weather 
condition. 


ry HE rainfall in Texas during the Fall 
and Winter months fell short of the 
average by 2.63 inches. 

A shortage of rainfall in Texas, if ac- 
companied by high temperatures or pro- 
longed heat spglls-such as it has had 
during the month of August, has often 
been as detrimental to its crop as an 
excess of precipitation in other states. 

Last years’ record shows that the 
Government has improved its methods of 
forecasting the crop and time is apt to 
prove that its forecast of August Ist 
more nearly reflected the actual outlook 
than did that of others. 

The world will probably come to that 
conclusion before its next forecast is 
issued and accept that one at its face 
regardless of what it may indicate. 





" CANADAIS PROSPEROUS 


Her Exports Per Capita Are 
Second Highest in the World 


Buy Canadian Bonds and 
High Grade Stocks for 
Safety and Good Yield ; 





Stock market activities of the last few 








LED UPON REQ months have undermined the confidence 

oe ™ ane of many — eg Ae is “ many 

rman bstantial stoc’ ofits being made every 

No Tovell & Co. ia. yo ranks of = ne in- 

ini ank uilding vestors who are profiting by the many 

405-6 Dominion B B opportunities recommended by The Busi- 
Members Toronto Stock Exchange ness Economic Digest. 

















Every Digest recommendation is sup- 
ported soundly by our famous Weighted 
Average:of 35 authoritative opinions. 
Each opinion is scientifically weighted 
according to the past accuracies of the 
authorities, The resultant Digest recom- 
mendation is therefore the net opinion. 

Send for a Sree acquaintance copy of 
the current Digest containing valuable 
information on the probable future trend 
of security prices. — 


TheBusinessfeononicDigest 
342Madison Ave NewYork NY 


Without obligation to me, mail me a current 
Digest. I should like to become familiar with 
your famous Weighted Average Method. 
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Send for descriptive book 


Toe EF H.SmitaCo. 
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Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
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Section Two 



















Thou. Book Earns Earns, 1928 Div. Long Term Prices 1928 Approx. Yield 
Par Shares Value 1927 m=months Rate Price Range HighLow Prices %o 
$50 1,211 $102 $3.51 Nil, 3 m Leliion Valley... ......02: $3.50 127- 40; ’22-’27 116 - 84% 99 3.5 
25 1,754 28 <r ae Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 128- 48; ’24-’27 12314- 80% 88 57 
No 1,061 38 6.353 $4.02, 7 m nS eae 4a 64- 10; ’22-’°27 77 -°49% 54 5.7 
25 500 36 a ee Loose-Wiles Biscuit..,..... 1.60 178- 35; ’23-'27 59 - 44% 55 3.0 
100 1,117 164 14.30 ae Louisville & Nashville..... 7 160- 84; ’22-’27 15914-139%4 144 4.8 
No 736 72 6.60 3.85, 6 m THOR TYE bec. vi ccs 6 242- 25; ’22-’27 107%- 83 89 6.7 
No 350 74 A ree SS ree 5 244- 54; ’22-’27 3654-235 364 1.8 
No 2,317 36 Nil Nil, » m I Ne a ka Se Sead. we 64- 12; ’21-’27 44%4- 33 37 or 
No 1,414 46 1.92 2.12, 6 m4 Mid-Continent Pet......... .. 62- 22; ’20-’27  33%4- 25% 30 ; 
No 808 123 4.81 0.50, 3 m Missouri-Kan.-Texas ...... .. 57- 7; 22-27 41%- 30% 36 ? 
100 828 125 0.98 0.84, 3 m Missouri Pacific........... .. 62- 8; 22-27 695%- 41% 61 ' 
No = 1,141 36 ee Montgomery Ward........ Sa 123- 12; ’22-’27 19936-117 193° 2.6 
No_ _. 2,730 18 8.30? 0.95, 3 m eee 6a 102- 52; ’26-’27 1013%- 80% 85 73 
25 2,047 45 7.11 3.66, 6 m National Biscuit........... od 187- 38; ’23-’27 182 -159%%4 168 3.5 
No 200 29 i re ore Wat. Bellas Hess.......... .. 85- 31; '23-°27. 95 - 41 85 aa 
No 1,100 27 6.40 3.31, 6 m Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 3 54- 37; '26-'27 68%4- 47% 67 4.5 
100 310 303 8.90 prewed rational Lead............. 5 181- 63; ’20-’27 136 -115 120 4.2 
No 2,546 14 a: csiagula Nat. Power & Light....... ] 27- 16; ’26-'27 36%- 21% 32 3.1 
100 4,216 147 15.28 5.25, 6 m New York Central......... 8 172- 72; ’22-’27 19114-156 163 49 
100 3,035 207 ee 8S WR, N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis.... 6 241- 67; ’23-'27 146 -123% 125 4.8 
100 1,571 106 eer N. Y., N. H. & Hartford... 1 63- 9; °22-’27 68%- 543% 56 1.8 
100 1,400 191 21.23 7.92,6 m Norfolk & Western........ 10a 202- 88; ’21-’27 197 -175 178 5.6 
No 4,627 22 irre North American .......... 10r 75- 22; ’24-’27 78%- 58% 70 ~=—s- 10.0 
100 2,480 174 SS ar Northern Pacific........... 5 102- 49; ’22-’27 105%4- 92% 96 5.2 
25 2,842 23 2.66 0.85, 3 m Pacific Gas & Eiec........ 2 50- 31; 1927  5334- 43% 47 41 
10 3,004 18 3.913 5.92, 9 m Packard Motor ........... 3 61- 9; 22-27 84%4- 56% 77 5.2 
50 2,422 65 i Pan Amer. Pet., “B”....... .. 96- 34; ’21-’27 54564- 3734 43 - 
No 688 106 12.83 | 327, 3 m Paramount-Fam. Lasky.... 10a 128- 40; ’20-’27 13634-111% 133 7.7 
50 10,000 91 Cea Pennsylvania R. R......... 3.50 68- 33; ’22-’27 7214- 61% 64 5.4 
100 458 148 13.31 4.68, 6 m Pere Marquette.....:...... 6 141- 36; ’23-’27 146 -124% 128 6.3 
No 2,407 47 2.06 2.40, 6 m? Phillips Petroleum......... 1.50 60- 16; ’20-’27 4454- 35% 39 3.9 
No 329s Nil Nil Nil, 6 m PICECESATTOW ...ccecccess os 83- 6; 20-27 18%- 10% is es 
No 524 19 i er Premea sree! Car... ccc. ss 114- 37; ’20-’27 26%- 18 23 
No 4,154 26 ao ee Public Service of N. J..... 2 46- 31; ’26-'27 66%- 41% 55 3.8 
No = 3,375 82 3.60" 1.88, 6 m Pullman Incorporated...... 4 85- 73: 1927 94 - 79% 80 5.0 
No ___ 1,155 15 6.98 3.32, 6 m Radio Corporation ........ .. 101- 26; ’24-’27 224 - 85% 174 re 
50 ~—-:1,400 85 A eee arr are raring eae an 4 124- 51; ’22-’27 1193%- 94%4 99 4.0 
No 1,319 3 0.87" 1.24,.15 m Remington-Rand, Inc...... : 47- 20; 1927  36%4- 23% 27 ie 
No 300 221 4.23 1.12, 6 m Republic Iron & Steel...... 4 76- 40; ’22-’27 6934- 49% 63 6.4 
100 655 138 10.75 1.14, 3 m St. Louis-San. Fran........ 8a 117- 20; ’22-’27 122 -109 113 ZA 
100 164 176 5.22 0.08, 6 m St. Louis-Southwestern..... .. 93- 20; ’22-'27 95%- 67% 90 

100 370° «215 laa Tee Seaboard Air Line......... .. 41- 2; '22-’27 30%- 11% 13 Ad 
No 4,200 33 | er oe Sears Roebuck............ 2.50 92- 44; ’26-’27 1281%4- 82% 127 1.7 
No 4,509 55 a ee Simca Consol, Gils... 40- 15; ’20-’27 3034- 17% 26 a 
100 100 214 << aE Ore Sloss-Sheffield Steel....... 6 144- 42; ’20-’27 134 -102 108 5.4 
100 3,724 157 . . Pewccs Southern Pacific .......... 6 127- 78; ’22-'27 131%-117% 119 5.0 
100 861,300 188 14.38 4.26, 6 m Southern Railway......... 8 149- 17; ’22-’27 16554-139%4 147 5.4 
No 1,296 67 Sa eee Standard Gas & Elec....... 3.50 69- 31; ’24-’27 7434- 57% 63 5.2 
No 12, 594 44 Bee oS Se cal tL Standard Oil of Cal....... 2.50 64- 51; ’26-'27 63%- 53 57 4.7 
25 24,145 46 > 8 Mee amie Standard Oil of N. J....... 1.50a 48- 30; ’22-'27 49 - 37% 45 3.2 
No ‘600 44 8.67 6.02, 6 m Stewart-Warner .....:.... 6 125- 21; ’20-’27  101%- 77% 91 64 
No 1,875 52 6.09 4.33, 6 m Studebaker Corp.......... 5 66- 30; ’24-’27 823%- 57 70 7.1 
25 7,264 40 | ARE Texas Corporation ........ 3 58- 34; ‘22-27 663%- 50 61 49 
No 2,540 7 4.76 2.63, 6 m Texas Gulf Sulphur........ 4 81- 39; ’26-'27 8054- 62% 67 6.0 
No 1,201 24 8.51 5.33, 6 m Timken Roller Bearing.... 6a 143- 28; ’22-’27 134 -112% 124 48 
100 660 63 Se es aie | Tobacco’ Products 65: 0:.4:' u 118- 46; °22-’27 118%- 93 95 u 
No 645 39 5.38 2.92, 6 m Underwood Elliott Fisher.. 4 70- 36; ’23-’27 753%- 63 68 5.9 
25 3,789 43 2.65 1.53, 6 m om un of Cal....... ee 58- 35; '24-’'27 57 - 423% 50 4.0 
100 2,223 188 | Res fA? SD Tee 10 198-125; ’22-’27 20434-186% 193 5.1 
No 2,500 76 PED)» avalos SS a 5.50a 150- 98; ’26-’27 146%4-131% 135 4.2 
100 120 263 woe ODE E U. S. Cast Iron Pipe...... 10 250- 16; ’22-’27 300 -190% 255 4.0 
100 Meeindee a? 226 § {Bai U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 5 112- 37; ’22-’27 122%4-102% 113 4.4 
No 398 51 1.78 4.21, 6 m | Ap wg f° ae ae ee 44- 7: 22-27 51 -22 44 ‘ 
No 733 53 7.53° 8.63, 15 m U. S. Realty & Improve.... 4 72- 48; ’26-'27 935%- 61% 79 5.1 
100 810 162 | or see >} & Sepecerae 144- 22; ’20-'27 63%4- 27 32 vi, 
100 7,116 205 8.80 486, 6 m Be MOE Wisawirs soi bows 7 161- 82; ’22-’27 154 -132% 144 48 
100 666 155 1.76 0.27, 3 m Wabash. Ratlway.... un... .. 81- 6; °22-’27 96%- 51 73 ge 
100 600 106 i eae Western Pacific........... .. 48- 12; ’22-’27 37%4- 28% 29 a 
100 998 186 15.10 5.04, 6 m Western Union ........... g 172- 89; ’22-27 17714-139% 145 5.5 
No 3,172 17 2.70 0.93, 6 m Westinghouse Air Brake... 2 51- 40; 1927 573%- 42% 44 4.3 
50 2,290 72 6.814 6.60. 12 m Westinghouse Electric...... 4 95- 49; ’22-'27 112 - 88% 94 4.2 
50 800 55 Nil 1.45, 6 m White Motors ............ 1 105- 30; ’22-’27 4334- 30% 36 28 
5 25 15 2.04 2.01, 6 m Willvs-Overland .......... 1.20 35- 4; 22-27 2854- 17% 21 6.0 
25 3,900 34 9.06 1.04, 6 m Woolworth, F. W......... 5 "199-117; ’26-’27 19634-175% 184 27 
No 300 38 3.77 3.64, 6 m Wright Aeronautical....... 2 95- 6; '22-’27 245 - 69 149 1.5 












(a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended April 30. (g) Year ended 
June 3. (3) Year ended , August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges 
for depletion. (r) 10% in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) 2/5 sh. United Cigar Scrip. (v) 9 months. 
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Stability 


HE purchaser of Diversified 
Series B, 
knows at all times just what is 
behind his shares. No substitu- 
tions can be made for the stocks 
deposited against his certificate. 
He is thus safeguarded from any 
possible hazard involved in man- 


Trustee Shares, 


agement. 


Write for Booklet 5 


This advertisement is No. 2 of a series 
on the Seven Points of Appeal behind 
Diversified Trustee Shares, Series B. 
The Shares represent participating 
ownership in New York Central, 
American Tel. & Tel., duPont, Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey, U. S. Steel and 
25 other great American Corporations. 


AMERICAN TRUSTEE SHARE 
CORPORATION 
165 Broadway - - - New York 











33c A DAY MEANT 
$75,000 


;——Five Years Later— 


The accumulation of the above 
sum was made possible by an 
investment of 33c a day in 
Babson’s Reports. 


*A client says, “I’ve made over 
$75,000 in the last five years by 
following the Babson Plan.” 


Business men and _ investors 
will find the cost of Babson’s 
Reports insignificant when 
compared with their value. 


Send for FREE Booklet NOW! 














: 


4 % 
I Send to Babson’s Reports, Babson 
| Park, Mass., for FREE booklet: 1 
j “Bigger Investment Returns” f 
I i 
: RMN Ihc bak dk wchaabh itis abdatndedcs i 
Rar inte halniettlenct apneic eee ! 
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Power Plus What 


Have You 
South Jersey Had Nothing 
but a Waste of Sand but 


Power Has Turned 
It Into Dollars 


blessed with natural resources, it 
could always look forward expectant- 
ly toward prosperity. 

The resources might consist of peculiar- 
ly fertile soil, which could not be cultivated 
successfully because of inadequate trans- 
portation, or they might consist of miner- 
als lying deep under the surface of the 
earth. But some day, everybody hoped, 
those resources would attract capital, 
power would be applied as needed and 
presently the dollars would begin to flow. 
But the Southern section of New Jersey 
was not one of these places. South Jersey 
had nothing but sand. 

It had a sea-shore, but not of the sort 
which would attract shipping. Miles and 
miles of sandy beaches, that was all. And 
inland, there were more miles and miles 
of sand. Not in all America was there 
such a sand pile: but while a little sand 
now and then becomes handy, in mixing 
mortar and other jobs like that, there was 
certainly no market for this Sahara. 
Pre-Power Era 


ISCOURAGING, wasn’t it? 

Well, you needn’t waste any sym- 
pathy on South Jersey. It is one of the 
richest sections of the world to-day, and 
it has made its fortung almost entirely 
out of sand. 

There was something fascinating, it 
must be admitted, about those limitless 
dunes. South Jersey was a great place, at 
least, in which to lie down and rest, and 
forget one’s troubles and lose oneself in 
the sheer sense of being. It was a grand 
place for a picnic, if people were in a pic- 
nic mood: and little groups here and there 
discovered this and began to use the South 
Jersey. shore as a picnic ground. 

In time some hotels were built. Some 
of them were devoted to mere pleasure. 
Others had loftier motives: for it was in 
the day of religious camp-meetings, and it 
was found that these wastes of sand were 
admirably suited: to the mood of worship. 
The religious camps did not approve of 
the irreligious ones, but the godly and 
the ungodly both bought groceries and 
lumber and other supplies, and eventually 
quite a little business sprang up. 

Atlantic City! Asbury Park! Ocean 
Grove! That was their beginning. To-day 
the South Jersey shore is one continuous 
series of luxurious resorts. The resort 
business began before modern light and 
power were developed, but with the com- 
ing of light and power, it became stupen- 
dous. 

People flocked from everywhere to spend 
their money in South Jersey. 

Thousands of them wanted to stay. If 
there were only anything to do! But 
there was nothing, it seemed, that one 
could do in South Jersey except to cater 
to the visitors. South Jersey had no re- 
sources; it could not produce wealth on 
its own hook and there was a limit to the 
number of people who could divide among 
them the wealth which visitors were 
bringing in. 


[' any section of the country were 











(Continued on page 75) 











For safety 


in Exercise 


Wear a PAL 


Sige 


ATHLETIC 
SUPPORTER 


© B. & B,, 1928 


What folly to rob exercise of its fine 
health value... by exposing delicate 
cords and membranes to serious 
strains and wrenches! 

In exercise of amy kind, from ten- 
nis to the “daily dozen” . . . play safe 
by wearing an athletic supporter. 
Wear a PAL! It’s the preferred athletic 
supporter of leading colleges, ““gyms” and 
physicians ... Cool, light, porous, non- 
chafing. And extremely flexible, affording 
firm we and safety at all times ... 
Physical security means peace of mind and 
freedom of action. Wear a PAL and im- 


prove your game... At all drug stores... 
onedollar. fi Price slightly higherin Canada. } 


A PRODUCT OF 


Bauer & Black 


CHICAGO ...NEWYORK... TORONTO 


Also makers of the famous O=P=C 
The suspensory for daily wear 


ror 


Arkansas’ Growth! 


As Arkansas builds, we lend money to home 
builders. A big demand. We offer you, 


therefore, Full Paid Certifi- 
% ~~ from $100 to $5,000 at 

/ GUARANTEED! 
Interest paid semi-annually. Sh sold i 
multiples of $100. Certificates aan te K.. 
aoe ny A, ~ rk days’ nage, with- 
a oss interest. upervised 

and audited by State Banki 

Pine Bluff is an industrial Magee ge 


fastest growing city in the State. 
Send for Free Folder—“B-2”, “Where Money 





Jefferson Bldg. & Loan Ass’n 
Pine Bluff 
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Opportunities to Share in 
_ Advertising Results 


Analysis of a Group of Stocks Whose Trade-Marked Brands Are Known 
Throughout the World as a Result of Tremendous National 
Advertising Campaigns—Remarkable Growth of Profits 


By William Russell White 


deans American public’s ready accept- 
ance of higher living standards and its 
generous. response to advertising give an 
advantage to producers of nationally adver- 
tised trade-marked goods over companies 
manufacturing “bulk” merchandise. 

Through the wide use of advertising 
manufacturers of such products as “Lister- 
ine,” “Kolynos” dentrifice, “Castoria,” etc., 
for instance, are in a position to establish 
prices their immediate customers must pay. 
And being able closely to estimate demand, 
such companies are enabled to reduce oper- 
ating costs by keeping inventories at proper 
levels. 

Manufacturers of steel, rubber or woolen 
goods, on the other hand, find their opera- 
tions more easily influenced by general 
trade conditions, and in. times of depression 
losses on large inventories are not infre- 
quent. 


Steady Profit Increases 


C OMPANIES whose profits are derived 
largely from advertising have another 
advantage in that they have little need ior 
large cash holdings invested in plants or 
in inventories. Consequently .« relatively 
small working capital is required, and a 
large percentage of earnings may be dis- 
tributed to stockholders. 

Earning records of such companies gen- 
erally show steady increases, and rarely 
among established companies are even tem- 
porary decreases recorded. Moreover in- 
vestments in fixed assets are relativey 
small. Balance sheets reveal little regard- 
ing amounts ploughed back into the coin- 
pany through advertising expenditures, for, 
although good-will created through adver- 
tising has great value in many cases, still 
it is not considered good accounting prac- 
tice to capitalize such expenditures. 

Among the many concerns whose sales 
have been expanded through national ad- 
vertising is a group whose stocks are listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange. These 








Common Stock 


Household Prod.. 71 4(a) 5.6 
Am. Home Prod. 73 3 4 
Coty; Inc. oissss 180 5(c) 2.8 





(a) Including extras. 
(b) Not including extras. 
(c) Also 6% annually in stock. 








Stocks of “Advertising” Companies Compared 


Approx. 
Price Div. Yield 
108 §=$7(a) 6.5% 
Fleischmann ..... 70 3(b) 4.3 


Earned Price 
No. of Per Sh. Range, 1928 
Shares 1927 High Low 
481,250 $6.98 121% 79% 


4,500,000 4.30 76% 65 
575,000 5.22 73% 641% 
534,000 3.67 81% 59 
309,300 1080 188 123 














include the Lambert Company, Fleisch- 
mann Company, Household Products, 
American Home Products and Coty, Inc. 


The Lambert Company 


HE Lambert business was founded al- 

most half a century ago. It was only 
within the last few years, however, that the 
public was permitted to participate in the 
company, when a new holding concern was 
formed to acquire a majority interest in 
the operating company. Since then the 
holding company acquired Lambert and 
Feasley, Lambert’s advertising agency, by 
an exchange of stock. Lambert’s advertis- 
ing appropriations run into huge figures 
each year. 

A substantial profit has been realized in 
each year since the foundation of the busi- 
ness, and since 1921, when the company in- 
augurated an extensive advertising cam- 
paign, profits have doubled in every 
twenty-four months’ period. Besides the 
antiseptic liquid manufactured under the 
name of Listerine, the company’s prod- 
ucts include tooth paste and throat tablets. 

The stock was first offered to the pub- 
lic at $41.75 a share in March, 1926. Earn- 
ings in 1925. were equivalent to $3.13 a 
share on the present capitalization, while 
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in 1926 they increased to $4.59 and in 1927 
to $6.98. In the first half this year, net 
was equal to $4.38 a share, against $3.36 
iu the same period last year. 

Dividends were inaugurated at the rate 
of $3.50 annually, and this rate has been 
doubled, present disbursements consisting 
of $5 regularly and $2 extra a year. 

The Lambert Company has no funded 
debt. It has outstanding 481,250 shares of 
an authorized issue of 1,000,000. The Lam- 
bert Pharmacal Company, the operating 
subsidiary, has outstanding 678,000 shares, 
of which the Lambert Company owns 64.58 
per cent. 


The Fleischmann Company 


HE Fleischmann Company’s principal 

product is yeast, of which it is the 
largest manufacturer in the world. Public 
interest in yeast for-health purposes, stim 
lated by national advertising on a large 
scale, has contributed greatly to the in- 
creased production and sale of this. product. 
The company is reputed to be the largest 
manufacturer of distilled vinegar, and 
other products include malt and malt ex- 
tract, as well as grains for stock feed. 


The company was practically a close 
corporation until 1922, when it was re- 
capitalized and 30,000 shares of $100 par 
value common stock were replaced by 1,- 
500,000 shares of no par, a 50 for 1 ex- 
change. Three years later there was an- 
other split-up, when three new shares were 
issued for each one of the old. 


The company has outstanding, ahead of 
the 4,500,000 shares of common, an issue 
of $1,222,000 6 per cent. cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, but there is no funded debt. 
The Fleischmann family is credited with 
owning about three-quarters of the stock, 
while J. P. Morgan & Co., owns a sub- 
stantial minority interest through purchases 
in 1926 and since. 






FF IBERAL dividends have been paid on 
the common shares, payments on the 
old $100 stock having ranged from $16 
to $20 a share and in 1922 the payments 
were $94 a share. On the new stock divi- 
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dends of $2 a share were established’ in 
1923, equal to $100 a share on the old 
stock. This was increased first to $3 and 
then to $4 a share before the second split, 
while after that event the new rate was 
$2 a share, and a little more than a year 
ago the rate was again raised to $3 a 
share, equal to $450 a share annually on 
the old $100 par stock. 

Net income last year amounted to $19,- 
423,000, equal to $4.30 a share on the 
common stock, compared with $18,464,000, 
or $4.09 a share, in 1926, Net in the first 
six months this year totaled $9,529,000, 
equal to $2.11 a share on the common, com- 
pared with $9,315,000, or $2.06 a share in 
the corresponding period of 1927. 











Household Products, Inc. 


T HIS company’s principal product, 
“Charles H. Fletcher’s Castoria,” is far 
more widely known than the corporation 
whose shares are listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Another product, manu- 
factured by a second subsidiary, is “Dr. 
| Caldwell’s Syrup Pepsin.” 

The company has outstanding 575,000 





shares of capital stock, of which Sterling 
| Products, Inc., owns 125,000. There is no 
5 funded debt. Net current assets at the 
7 end of last year amounted to about $2,400,- 
000, a gain of almost $700,000 over 1926, 
while inventories of about $570,000 con- 
stituted less than one#ixth of current as- 
sets. 

Good-will, one of the important items 
in the balance sheet of a company of this 
type, was carried at $18,100,000. Land, 
buildings, etc., were carried at less than 
$500,000, so that the book value of the 
stock (excluding good-will) amounted to 
$5.13 a share at the end of 1927, against 
$3.98 a share in 1926. 

Net earnings, however, are important in 
determining the market value of a stock 
of this kind, and Household Products’ net 
income last year was about $3,000,000, or 
$5.22 a share, practically the same as in 
1926. 
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American Home Products Corporation 


HE American Home Products Cor- 
poration represents a consolidation of 
several manufacturers of proprietary drug 
products, including Jad’s Salts, Tiz, Hill’s 
Cascara, Bromide Quinine, Petrolagar, etc. 

The company has outstanding only one 
class of stock, 534,000 shares of an author- 
ized issue of 1,000,000; and there is no 
funded debt, except $30,000 purchase money 
obligations. 

Sales and earnings have shown a gen- 
erally steady increase for the last several 
years. Net income last year amounted to 
almost $2,000,000, equal to $3.67 a share, 
compared with $1,100,000, or $3.69 a share 
on the 300,000 shares outstanding in 1926. 

Net working capital at the end of last 
year amounted to $2,800,000, more than 
half of current assets consisting of cash. 
Inventories comprised about 23 per cent. 
of current assets. Of the other assets about 
$12,133,000 were carried as good-will, trade 
marks, etc. The book value of the stock 
(excluding intangibles) was $7.30 a share. 


Coty, Inc. 


4% HIS company was incorporated in 1922 

to manufacture and sell in the United 
States Coty perfumes, cosmetics and other 
toilet articles under formulas owned by 
the French company. The American com- 




















S Investment Bankers, this 
organization during 1927 

was a primary member of forty- 
four underwriting syndicates 
which distributed a total of over 
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| $3 68,500,000 
| of New Financing 


— Industrial 

— Municipal 

— Toll Bridge 
— Realty 

— Petroleum 
—Public Utility 


Our complete engineering, re- 
search, appraisal and financing 
facilities are available to sound, 
established business enterprises 
| requiring new capital. 























H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


Incorporated 


111 Broadway 231 S. La Salle St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE DETROIT 
MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL DES MOINES KANSAS CITY 
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. . - Helping to build 
prospering depositors 
is business that is 
mutually profitable. 


Prospering depositors 
have been one of the 
main contributing fac- 
tors in the Chemical’s 
104 years of successful 
banking. 


CHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 
FOUNDED 1824 














Curmanco Letter Rack 
FOR EFFICIENCY 


Saves Time, Clears Your Desk for 
Action. Handles, Sorts, Classifies and 
Distributes the papers of your daily work. 
It saves time and labor, relieving you from shuffling 
and reshuffling papers many times every day. It 
provides a place for every paper, with each paper in 


its place. They are needed on every desk from Man- 
ager to Office Boy. 


(....) Cap Size 15 in. wide $7.00 
(....) Letter Size 12 in. wide $5.00 


Check size and euantity desired. 
Pin ad to letter and MAIL TODAY 


CURRIER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Olive Green Art Steel No. 15. N. W. Terminal Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 























If You Want Back Issues of Forbes 


For one to three months back..................---++5- $0.25 each 

For four to six months back....................-.00055 50 “ 

For seven to nine months back....................... i 

For ten to twelve months back........................ 100 “ 

More than one year back......... 2.22.0... 6c e eens 1.50 “ 
FORBES, 120 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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pany owns a one-eighth interest in Coty, 
S. A., the French company. 

Sales and net earrings have steadily 
grown in recent years, earnings having 
tripled between 1923 and 1927. Net income 
last year amounted to $3,341,000, equal to 
$10.80 a share on the capital stock, com- 
pared with $2,943,000, or $9.52 a share, in 
1926. Net current assets at the end of 
last year exceeded $6,500,000. Cash and 
marketable securities of more than $1,500,- 
000 were more than twice current liabili- 
ties. Inventories were about half of total 
current assets. 

Capital stock, before payment of the 
March stock dividend, amounted to 309,300 
shares of no par value. There is no funded 
débt. Dividends of $5 in cash and 6 per 
cent. in stock are being paid annually. 
Extra dividends have ‘been paid from 
time to time. 

Among the assets good-will, formulas, 
etc., were carried at $1, while buildings, 
machinery, etc., were valued at $377,000 at 
the end of last year. The book value of 
the stock, excluding intangibles, was equal 
10 $22.68 a share. 





Oil Prices Advance 
(Continued from page 61) 


(2)—A policy on the part of the refiner 
that will manufacture for current con- 
sumption no excess supply of products; in 
other words, manufacture no more than 
the current demand requires. 

(3)—A serious effort on the part of all 
distributors of petroleum products further 
to reduce the cost of distribution. 


Increased Economies 


OVERNMENT reports show that 

the industry this mid-summer has 
reached a new nigh level of crude runs 
to refinery stills at 2,523,000 barrels daily ; 
also that for the first time in petroleum 
history the average daily manufacture of 
gasoline has exceeded the mark of 1,000,- 
000 barrels daily. Because of prorating 
measures the daily average domestic crude 
supply of the United States in July was 
roundly 2,400,000 barrels. Imports brought 
the total available supply to more than 2,- 
600,000 barrels daily. 

Although a large excess of crude sup- 
ply is available by figuratively “turning the 
faucet,” the operation of prorating ma- 
chinery in fields of the southwest has kept 
the situation in hand. Continued function- 
ing of such principles will serve to allow 
a measure of better times and eventual re- 


turn of the industry to prosperous condi- 
tions. 





Life Guarantee for Auto Tires 


O NE hundred twenty-five thousand tire 
dealers in the United States have re- 
vised warranty on pneumatic tires which 
amounts to a perpetual guarantee against 
defects. 

The announcement came from forty-four 
tire manufacturers, who produce 95 per 
cent. of the tires made in America, and 
was made through the Rubber Institute, 
of which General Lincoln C. Andrews is 
director-general. This warranty reads as 
follows: 

“Every pneumatic tire of our manufac- 
ture bearing our name and serial number 
is warranted by us against defects in ma- 
terial and workmanship during the life of 
the tire to the extent that if any tire fails 
because of such defect, we will either re- 
pair the tire or make a reasonable allow- 
ance on the purchase of a new tire.” 
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oe 
|? gamed E. M. COWIE, president, 

American Railway Express Com- 
pany, has been elected a director of the 
Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank 
of Los Angeles. 

Joseph H. Appel, advertising director 
of John Wanamaker’s for sixteen years, 
is now executive head of the New York 
store. 

Guy C. Brown, vice-president and sec- 
retary, Campbell-Ewald Company, has 
been elected a director of the Metro- 
politan Trust Company, of Detroit. 

Gifford K. Simonds, general manager, 
Simonds Saw & Steel Manufacturing 
Company, has been elected a director of 
the International Paper Company. 

Ralph A. Stevenson has been named 
a vice-president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 

Robert L. McClure and W. F. Wil- 
liams have been elected vice-presidents, 
and John E. Whinery and Warren P. 
Smith directors, of J. G. White & Com- 
pany, Inc. 

Victor E. Graham, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Magazine of Wall Street, has 
become a member of the banking house 
of F. A. Brewer & Company. 

H. W. Foulds, general sales manager, 
has been elected vice-president of Ser- 
vel Sales, Inc., subsidiary of Servel, Inc. 

Paul Mackall has been appointed vice- 
president of the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration. 


ANNY STRAUSS has assumed the 

presidency and executive director- 
ship of the Bankers Industrial Corpora- 
tion. Other officers are: Edward Cro- 
zer, John Rutherford and Sidney M. 
Auer, vice-presidents; J. M. Lyons, 
treasurer, and Benjamin A. Javits, sec- 
retary. 

Kenneth Dason, of Portland, Ore., has 
been elected a director of the Associated 
Oil Company. 

Charles Hayden, head of Hayden, 
Stone & Company, has been appointed 
chairman of the Republican Finance 
Committee for the State of New York. 
Mrs. Charles H. Sabin was named vice 
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. Electrifying the World’s Events 


Humming presses ..... miles of paper speed- 
ing over whirring rollers..... the news of 
a world brought quickly to millions of 


readers, by the Electrically run printing press. 


il 


Hour by hour, one edition of news after another is 
reeled from the modern newspaper presses. Without 
electricity such swift dissemination of a record of 
the world’s events would be impossible. Modern 
inventions, of which this is but one, have made — Xavi frg.mash.of inerent 
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chairman of the Finance Committee. 
James H. Perkins, president of the 
Farmers Loan & Trust Company, was 
made chairman of the Advisory Commit- 
tee. 

Directors of the General Motors Cor- 
poration declined to accept the prof- 
fered resignation of Chairman Pierre S. 
du Pont, but granted an indefinite leave 
of absence, in order that he may, if he 
wishes, advocate the repeal of the Pro- 
hibition Amendment, without involving 
the Corporation in his activities. 


|? pss: deaths among business and 
financial leaders: Theodore N. 
Price, of Burton, Price & Company; 
Eugene Levering, Baltimore banker; 
Thomas F. Logan, president of Lord & 
Thomas & Logan; James B. Laughlin, 
director and former treasurer of Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Company. 
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HIS well-populated 

area adjacent to Chi- 

cago offers manufac- 
turers a most favorable 
combination of such essen- 
tial factors as markets, 
labor, transportation, util- 
ities and raw materials. 















































Factory Executives: Write our 
Industrial or Booklet | De- 
partment for Booklet E or 
outline your plant location 
requirements and ask for 
Sugg 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF: NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
GENERAL OFFICES: 
72 West Adams Street 
CHICAGO 


Serving 6000 square miles — 293 
communities—with Gas or Electricity 

























































































Third 
Liberty Loan Bonds 
Mature Sept. 15, 1928 


The U. S. Third Liberty Loan 4% Bonds 
mature io 15, 1928 and cease to bear 
interest thereafter. 


Holders of these bonds who desire to 
convert them promptly into a conserva- 
tive, safe investment, may do so through 
the Lakeland Building and Loan Associa- 
tion, at current market prices. 


We will be glad to supply detailed in- 
— for the re-investment of such 
nds 


























































































































LAKELAND BUILDING 
& LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Assets over one million 
P. O. Drawer F. 629 Lakeland, Fla. 










































































EI-LAC MACHINE 
EARNED 5,040. iN ONE ZEAR 
$160 pone earned 60. One man P laced 300 
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rience onlay NATIONAL KEI-LAC CO., 
tes West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Iinois. 
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DIGEST 
CORPORATION 


American Car & Foundry Co.—Re- 
ceived order for 200 refrigerator cars 
from Pennsylvania Railroad. 

American Linseed Co.—Said to have 
received between $5,000,000 and $6,000,000 
on recent sale of linseed properties, or 
more than sufficient to retire entire 
funded debt of $4,323,000. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
—Walter S. Gifford, president, an- 
nounced contracts had been concluded 
with Western Union Telegraph Co. 
whereby telephone and telegraph mes- 
sages and telephoto pictures would be 
transmitted simultaneously over same 
wires throughout .entire systems of 
A. T. & T. and Western Union. 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co.—Said to 
be negotiating for purchase of most of 
Montana interests of estate of Senator 
W. A. Clark, including mines, mills, 
street railways and newspapers. 

Associated Gas & Electric Co—Powcr 
output in July totaled 74,376,633 kilowatt 
hours, an increase of 5,000,000 kilowatt 
hours for same properties over July, 
1927. This is largest increase mown so 
far during 1928. 

Auburn Automobile Co.—Production 
in first six months of 1928 was 10,933 
cars, against 10,444 in corresponding pe- 
riod of 1927. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works—Operat- 
ing at 15 per cent. during August. 

Bancitaly Corp—In connection with 
arrest of assistant-secretary of Bancitaly 
Corp., charged with embezzlement of 
$496,665, officials stated that defalcations 
were in the hands of surety companies 
and that Bancitaly Corp. would not 
suffer any loss. 

Brooklyn Edison Co.—Merger with 
Consolidated Gas Company was approved 
by New York Public Service Commis- 
sion. Merger will create largest gas and 








electric company in the country, a billion. 


dollar corporation, and only public utility 
company of such dimensions with the 
exception of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. Combined capacity will 
aggregate 4,000,000,000 kilowatts. More 
than 3,185,000 customers will be served 
by the new company and its subsidiaries. 

California Packing Corp.—Acquired 
through subsidiary, Utah Packing Corp., 
the Morgan Canning Co., with one large 
and two small Utah vegetable packing 
plants. . 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co—Filed 
petition with Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission asking for permission to pur- 
chase 174,900 common shares of Pere 
Marquette stock from New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis Railroad at $133.33 a 
share. It was said that in place of old 
option, which expired July 1, 1927, Nickel 
Plate made a new offer on June 12, 1928, 
offering to sell to C. & O. 174,900 shares 
of Pere Marquette at $133.33, subject to 
approval of I. C. C., offer being subject 
to acceptance before July 1, 1928, and 
to continue in force until June 12, 1929. 
Offer was accepted by C. & O. board on 
June 19, 1928, petition discloses. 
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Chrysler Corp-—Announced that new 
De Soto models are priced at $845 to 
$875. 

Congoleum-Nairn, Inc.—Let contract 
for construction of five new units to 
plant at Marcus Hook, Pa. Cost esti- 
mated at $500,000 with the machinery 
installations. 

Consolidated Automatic Merchandising 
Corp.—Substantially more than majority 
of common stocks of several companies 
have approved proposed merger into 
Consolidated Automatic Merchandising 
Corp. Companies involved are: General 
Vending Corp. and subsidiaries; Auto- 
matic Merchandising Corp. of America; 
Sanitary Postage Service Corp., Scher- 
mack Corp. of America, and Remington 
Service Machines, Inc., a subsidiary of 
Remington Arms Co., Inc. 


Dictograph Products Corp.—Stock- 
holders will vote on dissolution of com- 
pany and acquisition of assets by Dicto- 
graph Products Co., Inc., a Delaware 
corporation. 

Durant Motors, 
new line of cars. 


Ford Motor Co.—Production in first 
six months of 1928 was 219,816 cars, 
against 380,650 cars in corresponding 
period of 1927. 

Fox Film Corp.—Will construct $1,- 
000,000 movietone talking picture plant, 
covering 40 acres at Westwood studio. 

General Motors Corp.—Pierre S. du- 
Pont, chairman of the board, was ac- 
corded a leave of absence from his po- 
sition in order that he may engage in 
political activities without involving Gen- 
eral Motors. Mr. duPont had offered 
his resignation, but the board refused 
to accept it. Buick division produced 
15,000 new cars in July. It is planned 
to ship 33,000 cars in August. Officials 
stated reception accorded new line was 
greatest ever given any new offering by 
Buick. 

General Tire & Rubber Co.—Sales 
increase 16 per cent. in first eight months 
of fiscal year over same period previous 
year. 

Great Northern Railway Co—In mar- 
ket for 1,000 all steel ore cars, 500 box 
cars, 500 gondolas and 500 coal cars; 


also for 2,000 steel underframes for box 
cars. 


Kresge (S. S.) Co—Sales for first 
seven months of 1928, $73,373,233; same 
period 1927, $65,692,232; increase, 11.6 
per cent. 


Kress (S. H.) Co.—Sales for first seven 
months of 1928, $31, 885,918; same period 
1927, $27,416,848 ; increase 16.3 per cent. 

Macy (R. H.) Co—Stockholders ap- 
proved plan to increase authorized capi- 
tal from 750,000 shares to 2,500,000 shares 
and to offer to stockholders of record 
Aug. 1928, two new shares at $100 each 
for each share held. Purchased site for 
large distribution plant ‘in Newark, N. J. 
; Marmon Motor Car Co.—Production 
is said to be a month and a half behind 
deliveries. 


Montgomery Ward & Co.—Sales for 


Inc.—Introducing a 
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first seven months of 1928, $110,544,474; 
same period 1927, $104,242,926; increase 
6.05 per cent. 

Nash Motors Co.—Production in first 
six months of 1928 was 69,208 cars, 
against 79,540 in corresponding period of 
1927. 

Penney (J. C.) Co.—Sales for first 
seven months of 1928, $83,487,806; same 
period 1927, $71,202,066; increase, 172 
per cent. 

Paramount Famous Lasky Corp.— 
Stockholders ratified proposal to in- 
crease authorized no par common shares 
from 1,000,000 to 3,000,000, providing for 
splitting of stock on three-for-one basis. 

Pennsylvania Railroad—Is considering 
$100,000,000 improvement program at 
Philadelphia, including 22-story office 
building over an underground terminal 
railroad, vacating of Broad Street prop- 
erty and removal of all executive offices 
to new building. Placed order for 550 
refrigerator cars valued at $5,000,000. In 
connection with sale of $17,500,000 new 
stock direct fo officers and employees, at 
par value of $50 a share, General W. 
W. Atterbury president, addressed mes- 
sage to working forces urging all to buy. 
Employees may subscribe to from one 
to ten shares. 

Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co.—Stock- 
holders approved reorganization plan. 

Radio Corp. of America—R. C. A. 
Photophone, Inc., a _ subsidiary, an- 
nounced that complete interchangeability 
of sound picture films made by Movie- 
tone and Photophone processes had been 
achieved. 

Schulte-United Five Cents to $1 Stores, 
Inc.—Will establish mechanical divisions 
throughout chain using automatic sales- 
men of Consolidated Automatic Mer- 
chandising Corp. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Opened two 
new retail department stores in Cleve- 
land. They are numbers 21 and 22 of 
the class “A” type. Shareholders ap- 
proved increase in authorized capital 
stock from 4,200,000 to 5,000,000 shares 
of no par value, the increase to provide 
for stock dividends. 

Southern California Edison Co.—Presi- 
dent Ballard announced company plans 
to expend $130,000,000 in next five years 
for new construction and improvements. 
Of this total $95,000,000 will be spent for 
distribution facilities. 

Southern Pacific Co.—Asked I. C. C. 
for authority to construct six miles of 
new line between Kerman and Biola, 
Cal. 

United States Steel Corp.—Unfilled 
orders on July 31, 1928, 3,570,927 tons; 
June 30, 3,637,009 tons; July 30, 1927, 
3,142,014 tons. 

Western Electric Co.—Graybar Co., 
distributing subsidiary, will round out its 
line of electric devices by distributing 
radio sets. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.— 
Obtained from Edwin H. Armstrong 
rights to new patents involving simplifi- 
cation of the super-heterodyne type of 
radio receiver. 


Willys-Overland Co—John N. Willys 
ascribed company’s success in first half 
of 1928, greater output and profits, to 
policy of cutting prices of Whippet and 
Willys-Knight models early in the year. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Sales for first 
seven months of 1928, $145,867,724; same 
period 1927, $136,942,191; increase, 6.52 


per cent. 


Are You 
Holding Any 
Motor Stocks ? 


What is the general outlook in the 
automobile industry for the second 
half of 1928? It will pay you to 
KNOW the investment position and 
prospects of leading motor stocks 
as revealed by a new survey cover- 
ing Chrysler, General Motors, Gra- 
ham-Paige, Hupp, Hudson, Nash, 
Packard, Studebaker and Willys- 
Overland. Series of ten articles just 
starting in THE WALL STREET 
NEWS. To acquaint you with its 
value to investors and finance 
executives, we make this half-price 
Summer offer to new subscribers. 


cannot possess.” 


subscribers: 


THE 


42 New St., Dept. Gl, 


A successful investor has truly said: “For the man or woman who receives important 
business and market facts QUICKLY, there exist op 
To acquaint you with the value o 
to investors and finance executives, we make this half-price Summer offer to new 


14 PRICE TRIAL OFFER—Next 50 issues $1 


(including 2 Monthly “Corporation Earnings” and 
above 14 Copper Reports) 


Retort on Copper or Motor Outlook AND Sample Copies FREE 


~ WALL STREET NEWS 


Published DAILY by the New York News Bureau Association 
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Which 
»Copper Stocks 
Do You Own? 


No matter which of these copper 
stocks you own you should profit 
by the comprehensive survey of the 
copper industry which THE WALL 
STREET NEWS is just complet- 


ing: 

Chile Copper Anaconda 

Cerre de Pasco Granby Consolidated 
Hudson Bay Minin Kennecott 


Am. Smelting & Refining 
Calumet & Arizona New Cornelia 

Miami Copper Magma 

inspiration Copper Nevada Consolidated 
If you want to KNOW the copper 
situation, also the investment posi- 
tion and prospects of 14 leading 
copper issues, then take advantage 
of this half-price TWO-months 
Summer offer to new subscribers! 


tunities for profit that others 
THE WALL STREET NEWS 


New York City 
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Bank & Insurance Stocks 


Write for BTI 


Guttag Bros. 


16 Exchange Place New York 
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Reliable Brokers 


FORBES readers may take ad- 
vantage of our service to in- 
quire, without cost, regarding 
security brokers with whom 
they can safely do business. 


Investors Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
129 Fifth Avenue New York City 
































WHAT STOCKS 
TO BUY—? 


Under present extraordinarily mixed stock market 
conditions, keen discrimination in buying is absolutely 
necessary for satisfactory profits. 


What to Buy? 
and 


What to Avoid? 


is mnt clearly in our latest Advisory. Bulletin, just 
© press. 
Copies are available, now, for distribution. FREE. 
Simply ask for FS-1. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF FINANCE 


260 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 


Over-the-Counter-— 
Securities | 


Benedict Wolf & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


165 Broadway, New York | 
Telephone: Cortlandt 6593 





























Forbes urges its investor-read- 
ers to do business with firms rep- 
resented on its pages, thus avoid- 
ing the pitfalls of doing business 





with unreliable firms. 
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the Watchword 


It is the aim and pur- 
pose of the Directors 
and Officers of the“Cit- 

izens” steadfastly to 
maintain high stand- 
ards in Banking and 
continuously to build a 
strong and confidence- 
inspiring Institution. 


RESOURCES $120,000,000 
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Preserve your new desk tops— 
renew the old ones with these dis- 
tinctive Neo-Leum Tops. Cut to fit, 
they are simply laid on. They en- 
hance the appearance of any desk 
and office; make writing easier; 
and are restful to the eyes. Re- 
turn many times their original cost 
through elimination of depreciation. 
Neo-Leum on duty in thousands 
of offices relieving eye strain, fur- 
thering efficiency and comfort, and 
protecting equipment. Write today 


for complete facts and at- 
tractive prices. x 


Neo-Leum Tops are widely ni 
| but never Dupli- ping 
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Wagemaker Company, Grand ds, Mich. 
Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part 
kindly furnish Full Facts and attractive prices 
olen Tops. 
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Address 


Attach to letterhead and mail Today! 
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Motor Boom Continues 


New Models Stimulate Production With Little Summer Let- 
Down Apparent—Detroit Employment Reaches 
New High Record 


By Walter Boynton 


Detroit Editor, Automotive Daily News 


UGUST may almost unquestionably 

be counted on to have contributed 
largely to the general feeling of optimism 
that has rather unusually characterized 
mid-Summer conditions in the auto- 
motive industry. The expected  con- 
tinuance of activity in demand for product 
and the resultant maintenance of factory 
operations long past the usual point of let- 
up for the season have materialized. 


New Models Stimulate Sales 


TTENTION attracted to the new 
cars has even exceeded expectations. 
Public interest in the first showings has 
not only been unusually keen, but it has 
continued over longer periods than usual 
and has developed into a flood of buying 
in a number of instances. A conspicuous 
example of this condition is that of Buick; 
the company put on night shifts about the 
10th of the month, to build production up 
to 1,300 units a day. This is not only the 
highest figure for production in Buick 
history, but it was the direct result of 
orders from dealers, following the intro- 
duction of the Silver Anniversary line. 
Cadillac and LaSalle brought out the 
new models August 23, with some inter- 
esting new mechanical features, chief ot 
which is a novel type of transmission. 
This is known as the synchro-mesh and in 
many ways it presents a revelation in driv- 
ing. By its means, for example, the driver 
is enabled to step down from higher to 
lower speeds when the car is traveling at 
35 miles an hour, or ever faster, in the 
hands of a demonstrator. A new and im- 
proved braking system is also a feature 
and the cars in both lines are possibly 
even more handsome than ever. 


Chrysler in Control 

| gpa in August, the fact was made 

apparent that Walter Chrysler and 
his associates were firmly in control of 
the combined Chrysler and: Dodge corpora- 
tions. E. G. Wilmer, who came to Dodge 
from Dillon, Read & Company, when that 
firm acquired control of the automobile 
company, and was president; F. J. Haynes, 
an old Dodge executive, who was chair- 
man of the board; and A. T. Waterfall, 
vice-president and general manager, pre- 
sented their resignations and these were 
accepted. The formal statement by Mr. 
Chrysler indicated that no further changes 
in important executive personnel would be 
made, but from now on the Dodge or- 
ganization will function as a division of 
Chrysler, with Mr. Chrysler’s demon- 
strated activity and personal management 
behind it. 

With its combined sales personnel, the 
Chrysler-Dodge organization represents 
one of the very largest in the history of 
the industry. Chrysler and Dodge alone list 
more than 9,000 dealers, and the newly re- 
cruited De Soto dealer personnel, includ- 
ing associates, totals something .‘ke 2,500. 

Moiecover, with a long line “of both 


passenger and commercial cars of estab- 
lished name and with a price range prac- 
tically free from gaps, the dominance of 
Mr. Chrysler in the industry as a manu- 
facturer is easy to see. 


Employment Records Broken 

fe the middle of August, employment had 

broken all existing records in the his- 
tory of Detroit. Previous high mark, re- 
ported by the Employers’ Association, was 
reached in March, 1926, when there were 
274,335 employed in 70 of the city’s in- 
dustrial plants. From that ‘point, there was 
more or less continuous, but not uniform, 
falling off, until July, 1927, when the bot- 
tom was reached following the laying off 
of several thousand men weekly. In July 
and August this year, weekly increases 
were consistently large, on at least one oc- 
casion amounting to more than 5,000. In 
the week ended August 10, there were 
4,244 men added to the rolls, bringing the 
total employed by members of the Asso- 
ciation to 278.040, or 3,705 above the city’s 
previous high point, and 73,613 more than 
were working for the same firms the year 
previous. 

The number of unemployed was reduced 
at the same time to 15,000—about half of 
what it had been—and employment ex- 
perts felt at that time that fully two-thirds 
of those not working were either unfit or 
unwilling to work. There has been a fairly 
steady demand for inetal workers of all 
skilled types and for common laborers 
who are really able-bodied and willing to 
work steadily. 

Aviation Activities 

BE atdeygetd has a new aviation plant, 

that of the Verville Aircraft Com- 
pany, an offshoot of the Briggs Commer- 
cial and Development Company. The 
company has bought part of the old Rick- 
enbacker Motors plant, where it will make 
cabin aircraft designed by Alfred V. Ver- 
ville, who is secretary of the company. 
B. F. Everitt, formerly president of Rick- 
enbacker, heads the new company. 

Aircraft production in the Detroit dis- 
trict has reached a total of approximately 
50 airplanes a month, of which nearly a 


third are being produced by Stinson at 
Northville. 


Chevrolet Sets Fast Pace 


B* September 10, it is figured, Chevro- 
let will have produced the millionth 
unit to be made in 1928 and the five mil- 
lionth unit is expected off the Flint as- 
sembly line well’ before the end of the 
month. More than 800,000 of the new 
cars and trucks are in the hands of users 
and the seven months’ production was 
869,297 units, far and away the largest 
production ever achieved in a_ similar 
period. The new Kansas City plant, sched- 
uled for operation by early fall, will add 
350 cars a day to the output, giving Chev- 
rolet annual production facilities of 1,250,- 
000 units. 
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Power Plus What Have You 
(Continued from page 67) 


UT was that true? Could not the sand 
itself produce some wealth? Oysters, 
it was noted, made their beds in sand. 
Perhaps oyster beds might be developed? 
And they were, with excellent results. 
To-day the market gardens of South 
Jersey are famous, and not merely the re- 
sort cities but New York and Philadelphia 
are among their grateful customers. The 
power industry, it need not be said, has 
played no small part in this development, 
especially in the encouragement of over- 
head irrigation. 


Transformation 

OUTH Jersey, before the advent of 

the modern power systems, reached 

out hungrily to acquire industries. Of 
course it thought of foundries and of glass 
factories, both great consumers of sand. 
But there is a vast difference between sand 
and sand plus power, and the industrial 
renaissance waited for the power line. 

Needless to say, the power interests did 
not wait. When they enter a territory, 
they find out what that territory has and 
what power plus what have you can do. 

To-day, South Jersey is a great glass 

center. It is also dotted with foundries. 
But one of the greatest industries was 
never thought of as an industry of any 
possible consequence until very recent 
times. That is talcum powder. Talcum 
powder is made of sand. Nothing but 
South Jersey sand pulverized, plus that 
violet or rose-leaf fragrance or whatever 
it is you like. 
’ It was Glenn Marston, in the public 
relations division of the American Gas and 
Electric Company, who called this maga- 
zine’s attention to the fact that practically 
everything in South Jersey was sand- 
made. 

“Prosperity,” Mr. Marston moralizes, 
“is always founded on sand—on human 
sand—on the grit to go ahead, to see op- 
portunity, to use the material at hand and 
pass the result on for the good of our 
fellow men.” 

This may be granted. But sand—both 
the human and the Jersey brand—needs to 
be mixed with power before the big results 
can be achieved. In South Jersey, the 
Atlantic City Electric Company is furnish- 
ing that power, not merely as needed but 
as long range imagination can visualize 
it as being needed five, ten or fifteen years 
ahead. 

Sand Plus Power 

HAT is the meaning of the great 

Deepwater plant, now in process of 
construction. What South Jersey will be 
like when this plant is once in full oper- 
ation must be left to the imagination. The 
very beginning of it has already given the 
territory a great industrial stimulus. It 
is estimated that the plant, when com- 
pleted, will consume 3,500 tons of coal a 
day, so not only new railroad trackage but 
modern port facilities will be needed. 
Hitherto, South Jersey has had no ade- 
quate port. But those days are about over, 
and both industrial managers and truck 
gardeners are now looking forward to 
direct trade with South America, where 
winter occurs during Jersey’s summertime 
and where the products of Jersey gardens 
will be especially welcome. 

\ll this from sand: or rather from sand 
plus. For it is doubtless as true as ever 
that a house built upon sand alone can not 
last. But this structure is built upon sand 
plus power and that is different. 


pervision and scrutiny. 


49 Wall Street, New York 








Open Book Policy of 
INSURANSHARES 


AMILIAR with the long and honorable 

record of leading Insurance Conipanies, and 
aware of the fact that the law throws many safe- 
guards around their operations, policy holders do 
not hesitate to trust their money and often their 
future welfare to these great institutions. 


| 
Investors in INSURANSHARES TRUST CERTIFICATES, which | 
represent a pro rata ownership in stocks of Insurance 
Companies, Life, Fire, Casualty, Fidelity, Marine—have 
the same confidence in them that they have in the cor- 
poration whose stocks are deposited in the Funds. 


Every s te in the Union requires periodical reports 
from the Insurance Companies doing business in the 
State. They subject these organizations to careful su- 
| 
| 


2 
In addition to the fact that the holders of INsuRAN- 
SHARES TrusT CERTIFICATES may look up the standing 
and records of each individual Insurance Company, it 
is the policy of INSURANSHARES CORPORATION to send to 
Certificate holders periodical audits with lists of under- 
lying stocks, balance sheet and statements of operations. 


We shall be pleased to tell you more about 
Insuranshares and their record upon request. | 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION 
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See 


:: Tel. Whitehall 9082 | 


























SOUTHLAND 
INVESTMENT 
CERTIFICATES 


(Full paid or prepaid Shares) 
Dividends Payable January and July 


Dividends always earned and paid 
promptly. Withdrawals always 
recognized on demand. Satisfied 
share-holders from Maine to Cal- 
ifornia. Investigate through any 
source. Write for full information. 


SOUTHLAND suitoine 
& Loan ASSOCIATION 


G. A. McGREGOR, V-Pres. and Secy. 


1204 Main St. Dallas, Texas 
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YOUR ENGLISH 


College instructor who helped 
others become 


WELL SPOKEN—WELL READ 


Will help you to become so. 
Write P. O. Box 163, Brooklyn, N. Y 





Our Choice Stock 
[—— Singled =>] 
Out 


Are you having difficulty, among the 
stocks and stocks recommended to you, 
of locating a VERY FEW but VERY 
GOOD stocks? : 

The policy for years of American 
Securities Service has been to keep down, 
instead of continuously expand, the 
number of stocks recommended. This 
has been greatly appreciated by our 
clients. Then, now and then, going fur- 
ther, for the benefit of those wishing to 
buy or add one issue only to their list, 
we have SINGLED OUT one choice 
stock. 

These are the stocks, thus singled out, 
during 1927 and this year to date— 

Stock Then Now Profit 

El. Power & Lt.... 17 34%, 205% 
Chesapeake & Oh..162 203%2%* 51% 
St. Louis Sow’n.... 71 92 60% 
Missouri - Kan.-T.. 32 37% 36% 

(Profits computed on basis of’ conservative 
margin of half the stock’s price. “Profits ac- 
cepted Dec. 31, 1927.) 


Another Stock Singled Out 


Our special report just issued outlines 
another stock, the latest stock thus 
SINGLED OUT. Sample copy free. 
Send for this one at once. Simply ask 


“Special Stock Report” 
American Securities Service 


2320 Singer Building, - New York 
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5% % 
Guaranteed 
First 
Mortgage 
Certificates 


The doubly secured investment 
for the consistent saver. 


Secured by First Mortgages of 
the type in which Savings Banks 
invest. 


A Legal Investment 
for Trust Funds. 
—_o— ° 
Principal and inter- 
est unconditionally 
guaranteed. 
—o— 


free 


Write for a copy of our interesting 
booklet: “The Verdict of the Centuries” 


EQUITABLE MORTGAGE 
and 


TITLE GUARANTEE COMPANY 


Under Supervision of Insurance 
Department State of New York 


21 East 40th St. New York 


























Further 
Extensions 


necessary to take care of the 
business of the Stewart- 
Warner Speedometer Cor- 
poration. Approximately 
1234% will be added to the 
present large capacity of the 
plant of the parent corpora- 
tion. 

Work is under way on this 
large addition and it will be 
rushed to completion. No 
financing has been found 
necessary to provide for this 
building and the one just 
completed for the Alemite 
Division (Bassick Mfg. Co.) 
Copies of the latest financial 
reports mailed to any ad- 
dress on application. 


Stewart-Warner 


Speedometer Corp’n 


1826 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 
and subsidiaries 


The Bassick-Alemite Co. 

The Bassick Mfg. Co. 

The Bassick Co. 

The Stewart Die Casting Cor’n 
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Building Rate Steady 


Some Sections Show Declines but Others Take Up Slack and 
Totals Continue Promise of a New Record This Year 


By Frank E. Perley 


HE record activity which has pre- 

vailed in the construction industry 

for many months still continues as 
the fall season approaches. Some signs 
of a recession in the total volume of 
work in the United States are discerni- 
ble, but it is interesting to note that cer- 
tain important sections, particularly New 
York and the Central Western States, 
are contributing more than their usual 
share to the building program actually 
under way. 

The fact that these states are reporting 
such a large volume of new projects 
gives assurance that. the total for 1928 
will keep pace with 1927 no matter what 
falling off may be shown in other sec- 
tions of the country. 

It is interesting to recall that the total 
volume of construction reported during 
the first seven months of last year, tak- 
ing the United States as a whole, was ap- 
proximately $4,000,000,000. July had con- 
tributed about $595,000,000 to that total 
and thereby ended any doubts as to what 
the 1927 record would be. 


New High Records 


HE July total this year proved to 

be considerably in excess of ; $600,- 
000,000 and brought the total for the 
first seven months of the current year 
up to approximately $4,350,000,000. This 
volume of activity, if it continued to the 
end of the year, will give 1928 a new 
high record of close to seven and a half 
billions of dollars spent for construction 
in the entire country. 


Such an impressive advance over the 
developments of 1926 and 1927 may not 
be realized, for the reason that during 
the months of April, May and June this 
year more than two billions of dollars 
was represented in contracts awarded. 
That was truly an astonishing total for 
one quarter of a year, many millions in 
excess of the volume for the first three 
months, and not likely to be equalled by 
the third or fourth quarters of 1928. But 
it goes to show that the feeling of con- 
fidence which permeated the building in- 
dustry a year ago still exists and that 
builders and investors generally retain 
that faith in the stability of the industry 
which is responsible for the amazing de- 
velopment of the last twelve months. 

The only cloud appearing recently has 
been the advance in money rates, but 
inquiry among leaders in the mortgage 
field indicates that they anticipate no bad 
effect on the building industry from this 
development. Nor is any disturbance 
expected due to the Presidential cam- 
paign. 


Gains in. Central West 


| ranean at worthy of note is the 
construction activity in Illinois, 
Iowa, Missouri, Indiana and other cen- 
tral western states, where contracts 
awarded during June totalled more than 
$192,000,000. That represented an un- 
usual volume of work for that section 


of the United States, yet F. W. Dodge 
Corporation statistics show that during 
July the total amounted to nearly $202,- 
000,000, the largest monthly total ever 
recorded for that territory. It was five 
per cent more than the June total and 
35 per cent greater than the figures for 
July a year ago. For residential pro- 
jects alone $72,664,600 was set aside, rep- 
resenting 36 per cent of all the con- 
tracts awarded in those states during 
the month. 


Illinois Leads 


Illinois led with projects calling for 
the expenditure of more than $106,000,- 
000, of which $77,000,000 was contracted 
for in Chicago. In Detroit the July con- 
tracts awarded reached a total of about 
$12,600,000 and in St. Louis nearly $7,- 
000,000. Indiana started during the 
month new projects to cost more than 
$13,000,000, as did Wisconsin, while the 
month’s contracts awarded in Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Nebraska made a total 
of approximately $6,000,000 each. 

Although this record activity in the 


‘ Central West represents various classes 


of building, including nearly $50,000,000 
for commercial structures and $44,000,- 
000 for public works and utilities, the 
continued predominance of residential 
work forms an outstanding feature of 
the summer developments. 


HE Pacific Coast states continue 

to lag behind, although increased 
activity over the first half of last year is 
reported from Seattle. San Francisco 
has enjoyed a good volume of building 
this year, but is considerably under its 
1927 records, as is Los Angeles and Port- 
land, Ore. Atlanta is making a good 
showing in the South, and Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, Washington, Baltimore and 
Cincinnati are among the prominent 
cities which are keeping ahead of their 
1927 totals for the first half of the year. 


New York Contracts Lower 


New York City reports a falling off in 
contracts awarded during July as com- 
pared with last year, but its total for the 
seven months of 1928 is more than $621,- 
000,000, which is considerably ahead of 
the same period a year ago. The tre- 
mendous volume of residential construc- 
tion under way in the metropolis largely 
explains the important part New York 
City continues to play in the nation’s 
totals. 

A feature of recent developments is 
the marked decrease in contemplated 
projects in New York State and North- 
ern New Jersey. While these July pro- 
jects formed a total of nearly $175,- 
000,000, that sum represented a decrease 
of 47 per cent as compared with the pre- 
ceding month and a loss of 12 per cent 
as compared with July last year. Some 
sections report an increase in contem- 
plated projects, but a falling off is shown 
in the United States as a whole. 
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Industrial 
Booklets 


The following booklets, pamphlets, etc., 
will be sent free on request by the com- 
panies mentioned. 


Bakelite Molded—This booklet citing 
the various uses to which this “material 
of a thousand uses” can be put, also 
explaining the Bakelite engineering ser- 
vice, free on request by addressing Bake- 
lite Corporation, 347 Park Avenue, New 
York. Ask for booklet 43. 

Ref-Ex—Booklet describing a most 
useful scientifically planned and card- 
indexed self-check reading, reference 
and consultation service for executives. 
Address LaSalle Extension University, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Dallas—The Distribution Center—This 
booklet together with various other 
books all giving important and interest- 
ing data about the territory, is of inter- 
est to all executives considering reloca- 
tion or expansion of their plants. Ad- 
dress Industrial Dallas, Inc., 1125 Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, Dallas, Texas. 

Profitable Business Control—A handy 
little booklet giving in detail the ad- 
vantages of visible records with special 
reference to the Acme Systems. Ad- 
dress Acme Card System Company, 116 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 

Key To Atlanta—The advantages of 
this territory for industry and com- 
merce are embodied in this interesting 
booklet. Free on request by addressing 
Industrial Bureau, Chamber of Com- 
merce, 107 Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Material Handling—The booklet “Mov- 
ing is 90% of the Making” issued by 
Louden Machinery Company, 1706 West 
Avenue, Fairfield, Iowa, is an illuminat- 
ing introduction to the improved modern 
way of handling materials in factories. 

Communicating Control and Signalling 
Systems—Designed and built by the 
Automatic Electric Company, Inc., 1001 
West Van Buren Street, Chicago, IIl. 
Send for descriptive literature. 

Automatic Letter Opener—It is claimed 
that this letter opener will not injure 
either the envelope or contents. For 
descriptive literature address Vidaver 
Letter Opener Co., 1755 Broadway, New 
York. 

Hendey Machine Tools—The impor- 
tance of modern machines and methods. 
Send for catalogue and descriptive lit- 
erature to Hendey Machine Company, 
Torrington, Conn. 

Vending Machines—For any and all 
purposes, merchandise or service. For 
information address Doehler Die Casting 
Co., 386 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

The Economy of a Motorized Sales 
Force—A book of valuable information 
compiled from the experience of fleet 
owners. Ask for copy. Address Dodge 
Brothers, Inc., Dept. FM 7900 Joseph 
Campau Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 

Prove Your Sales Story With Movies 
—There is scarcely a sales talk that can 
not be enhanced in value by the addition 
of moving picture presentation of the 
subject. The DeVry Corporation, 1103 
Center Street, Chicago, Ill, will be glad 
to send informative literature on the 
subject. 


Dedicated to 


COMMERCIAL: 


AVIATION 
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The Chicago Central Aerial Beacon, 
erected and maintained by Greenebaum 
Sons Investment Company, is dedicated 
to the interests of national aviation. 


As the world’s largest night guide to 
flyers, the Beacon is intended to serve 
as a stimulus to commercial aviation, 
not only in Chicago, but in every com- 
munity throughout the United States. 


This huge light is the first to use code- 
flashing Neon rays in combination with 
two powerful searchlights. It is hoped 
the Beacon will point the way to the 
efficient lighting of the country’s air- 
ports, and indicate the progress being 
made in the field of aeronautics. 
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Greenebaum Sons 
Investment _Combany. 





La Salle and Madison Sts., Chicago, Ill. 
OLDEST REAL ESTATE BOND HOUSE—FOUNDED 1855 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


Greenebaum Sons Securities Corporation, 
535 Fifth Ave., Corner 44th St., New York 








120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Send FORBES for} 
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A Convenient Way to Subscribe to 


FORBES 


Just fill in and mail coupon below 


FORBES is published twice a month — 
on the ist and 15th of each month 


The subscription rate is $5 per year, $9 for two years. (Add 50 cents 
for Canadian postage; $1.00 for foreign postage.) 


_ mono oe es JIUST FILL IN—CLIP—MAIL come cece cee oe oe oe oe 


I enclose eS (Add Canadian or 


) Foreign Postage) 
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Associated System 


Founded in 1852 
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Each bar represents one property 
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and Tennessee. 











Through Diversity Gains Offset Losses 


There was a 6.6% increase in electric output for the 
Associated System as a whole in 1927 (see shaded area 
above), despite a 16.2% loss for one of the property 
groups caused by unsettled local business conditions. 


This illustrates the advantage of geographical diver- 
sity. Operating in 16 states, the Associated System 
serves a rapidly growing metropolitan area in New York 
State, progressive manufacturing cities in the Middle 
West and a fertile agricultural district in Kentucky 
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d Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 


Associated Gas an 





























New York 
Indiana CAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
° ai ividend 
LimestoneCom pany : Tus regula quarterly 
Oth Preferred Dividend ee oe 


HE Board of Directors has declared g 
quarterly dividend of one and three- 
quarters (134) per cent ($1.75) per share 
on the Preferred Capital Stock of the Com- 
any, payable September 1, 1928, to stock- 
olders of record at the close of business, 
August 20, 1928. 


FRANK S. WHITING, Treasurer 











CParamount Gpictures 


PARAMOUNT FAMOUS LASKY CORPORATION 
COMMON DIVIDEND 
PLEASE TAKE NOTICE that the 
Board of Directors has this day declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of $2.00 per 
share on the Common Capital Stock of this 
Company, payable October Ist, 1928, to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on September 7th, 1928. 


ELEK JOHN LUDVIGH, 


August 13th, 1928 Secretary. 
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@ and Twenty-Five Cents 
= ($2.25) per share will be 
aid on October 15, 1928, to stock- 
Gohdere of record at the close of bus- 
iness on September 20, 1928. 


H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN POWER & LIGHT CO. 
2 Rector Street, New York 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 

The regular quarterly dividend of twenty-five 
cents a share has been declared on the Common 
Stock of the American Power & Light Company 
for payment September 1, 1928, to Common 
Stockholders of record at the close of business 
August 16, 1928. 








A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 











How Many of 
Your Executives 


Read Forbes? 
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Investment 
Booklets 


The following booklets, pamphlets, etc., 
will be sent free on request by the com- 
panies mentioned. 


Stock Market Profits — (Making 
Money with Money). — An interesting 
and authoritative booklet, describing 
thoroughly tested and successful methods 
to employ in obtaining stock market 
profits. Sent free on request by the 
American Institute of Finance, 260 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston. Ask for booklet 
FSP. 


Weekly Financial Review. — Develop- 
ments in the stock market. A weekly 
letter with a comprehensive report on 
Canadian Pacific Railway; also general 
review of the investment market. Issued 
by Prince & Whitely, members New 
York Stock Exchange, 25. Broad Street, 
New York. 


Moody’s Ratings—For information on 
this service address Moody’s Investors 
Service, 65 Broadway, New York. 


Prudence Bonds—A booklet describing 
this form of investment—accumulating a 
competency with a regular monthly pay- 
ment—will be sent on request by The 
Priidence Company, Inc., 331 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 

Traders in Commodities—And general 
stocks and bonds. Fenner & Beane, 
members of New York Stock Exchange 
and principal commodity exchanges, 60 
Beaver Street, New York, will send in- 
formative literature on request. 


The Bache Review—Will keep you in- 
formed on the main subjects important 
to your own business, which affect the 
commercial and financial situation. Sent 
for three months without charge. Ad- 


dress J. S. Bache & Co., 42 Broadway, 
New York. 


Handbook on Trading Methods—and 
Market Letter J 14. Investors will get 
much useful information from this hand- 
book and the market letter keeps one in 
touch with conditions in Wall Street. 
Issued by Chisholm & Chapman, mem- 
bers New York Stock Exchange, 52 
Broadway, New York. 


The Oldest Type of Investment in 
Modern Form—Is the title of an in- 
teresting booklet for the conservative 
bond buyer. Ask for booklet ND-S, 
addressing A. B. Leach & Co., 57 Wil- 
liam Street, New York. 

Canadian Securities—Lists and other 
informative literature mailed on request 
by Norman Tovell & Co., 405 Dominion 
Bank Building, Toronto, Canada. 


Group Banking—Offering investors the 
opportunity to share in the profits of 
established financial institutions through 
a central organization. Information con- 
tained in circular F-15 sent free by 
American Financial Holding Corporation, 
50 Broadway, New York. 


Bigger Investment Returns — This 
booklet, issued by Babson’s Reports, 
Babson Park, Massachusetts, tells in 
detail why investors use Babson’s advice. 

The National City Company—National 
City Building, New York, will be glad 
to send informative literature on their 


recommendations of good bonds for in- 
vestment. 
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Extracts from B. C. Forbes’ Newest Book 


“HOW TO GET THE MOST 
OUT OF BUSINESS” 


le 


of 
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John D. Rockefeller told me that he began to take 
life easy more than forty years ago. Had he not 
done so he doubtless would have been dead long ago. 
He worked so much when a youngish man that 





Judge Gary told me years ago that he intended to 
retire after the Government’s suit against the Steel 
Corporation, then under way, was settled. The cor- 
poration won, but Judge Gary 





L. F. Swift, president of Swift & Company, the 
world’s largest packers, said to me in discussing this 
educational evolution: “One of the encouraging 
features of our industrial life 





A sales manager complained that several times he 
had lost out on big orders because of the personal 
activities of the president of a competitor. I went 
to this president and asked him how he did it. 


“Well,” he explained, after a little persuasion, 





Once I was in the office of James A. Farrell, head 
of the U. S. Steel Corporation, when he remarked 
that there was something in a pamphlet which he 
would like to show me. He picked up the 
pamphlet ; See ok ee a es 





Owen D. Young, the business statesman who 
directs the destinies of the General Electric Com- 
pany, recently observed to me that the time has come 
for enlightened industrial leaders to address them- 
selves earnestly and energetically . 





It was ex-President Thayer of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, who once impressed 
upon me that some executives took tremendous pains 
to draw up an ideal organization chart, and then felt 
that nothing more was necessary. “But,” said Mr. 
Thayer, “tan organization chart may be perfect on 
Se Se es se kK a EA Oe ee 





I asked Charles M. Schwab at the time he was 
rousing nation-wide enthusiasm among workers in 
shipbuilding yards during the war how he was able 
to win the loyalty of the men. “Because, I am in- 
terested in them, because ; 





Said the most forceful executive of one of the six 
greatest industrial enterprises in America when I 
made a remark about increased competition loom- 
ing ahead: 





One of Mr. Morgan’s intimates tells me: ‘Mr. 
Morgan has changed. As you know he used 





Daniel Guggenheim, head of the famous smelting 
family, once said to me: “The man who works 
twelve months a year works only 





As is easily seen from the above extracts from 
HOW TO GET THE MOST OUT OF BUSINESS, 
Mr. Forbes draws upon his vast store of information 
and knowledge obtained during twenty years’ inti- 
mate contact with leading men of affairs. 


Are these men really and truly happy? After 
they have amassed fortunes, do they get the same 
thrill out of pondering over difficult problems as they 
did when the solution of a problem meant their 
bread-and-butter? 


Are money and happiness synonymous? Can you 
make them so? 


Get and read HOW TO GET THE MOST OUT 
OF BUSINESS before you allow yourself to become 
so engrossed in your daily business affairs that you 
will soon have forgotten how to play, the importance 
of making friends, the necessity for preserving your 
health, the pleasure derived from spending much 
time with your family. 


If you do not agree with Theodore H. Price— 
writing in Commerce & Finance—that “those who 
read HOW TO GET THE MOST OUT OF BUSI- 
NESS will enjoy it because it will make them happier 
and tell them how to get the most out of life”; and 
with Herbert N. Casson that “It is a most fascinat- 
ing book,” please return it to us at our expense, 
without further obligation on your part. Or, if 
you do agree, merely remit $2.50 as payment in full. 


“How To Get the Most 
Out of Business” 


SEVEN DAYS’ APPROVAL 


Fill In—Tear Off and Mail 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


All Right! Send me a copy of the book, “How to Get the 
Most Out of Business,” by B. C. Forbes. I will either return 
it, within seven days after I receive it, at your expense, without 
further obligation to me, OR I will remit $2.50 as payment 


ee a in full. 

When Frank A. Vanderlip was president of the oh ink gan buat eens bameaeahaaane hn 
largest bank in America his whole day at the bank 
was taken up by appointment after appointment, MN eo ita ik ee le Sees. 
meeting after meeting. I asked him once: “When 
do you find time to think?” He replied: : iE eS ik ee imaxiandes F-9-1-28 
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LOS ANGELES-FIRST NATIONAL 
TRUST &SAVINGS BANK 


is the result of a half 
century of develop- 
ment paralleling the 
growth of California. 
Its services extend 
over the entire South- 
ern half of the state 
through conveniently 
located branches in its 
principal cities. 
Poe 
New York Office 


Paut K. Yost, Vice-President 


52 Wall Street, Suite 2003 


Resources more than 
300 million dollars 
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Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue and presents a 
Forbes book for each story used. 


Starting Young 

Sir Charles Higham, who comes to 
America every year to spend a million 
advertising tea, said: “I learn many ad- 
vertising lessons every time I visit your 
hospitable shores. Advertising is in the 
very air over here. Even the children 
breath in it. I was taking tea with a 




















Guaranteed by Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange 


May be utilized as insur- 
‘ance to protect margin 
accounts; to supplement 
margin; and in place of 
stop orders. 


Profit possibilities and 
other important features 
are described in Circular 
F. Sent free on request. 


Quotations furnished on 


all listed securities. 


S.H. Wilcox & Co. 


Established 1917 Incorporated 


: 39 Broadway New York 


Teiephone: Whitehall 10356 
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great editor Sunday afternoon, when his 
little daughter came from Sunday-school 
with an illustrated text-card. 

“What have you there, little one?” I 
asked. 


“Oh,” said the little girl, 
Helmuth, N Y.. 
* * 


Lucky? 


the loan man’s attention. 


advance. 


Blinking his eyes 


bled, 


Lynn C. Watson, Birmingham, Ala. 
x * 

Sales 

“Here, boy,” 

of a newspaper, 


Resistance 


I see nothing in the paper about it. 


“Great Swindle” shouted the youth, even 
“Sixty-one Victims !”—Ex- 


more loudly. 
change. 
* * * 


Never Again 


Bus Conductor—“One seat on top, ma’am, 


and one inside.” 


Lady—“You surely wouldn’t separate a 


mother from her daughter.” 


Conductor (ringing the bell)—‘“Never 
I did it once and I have re- 


again, lady. 
gretted it ever since.’—Exchange. 
*x* *x * 


Hot Days 


Arriving home from the party, friend 


“T’'ll never 
take you to another party as long as I 


wife confronted her husband. 


live,” she fumed. 
“Why ?” he asked in amazement. 


“You asked Mrs. Jones how her husband 


was standing the heat?” 
“Well?” 


“Why, her husband has been dead for 


two months!”—The Guaranty News. 











Please enclose stamped, addressed 
envelope if you want MS. returned. 
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“Booklet 


or Investors 


UR BOOKLET, “8% and Safety,” 
tells the story of the Orange County 
Building and Loan Association, lo- 

cated in prosperous Orlando and Orange 
County, Florida. Assets have grown from 
$11,000 to $3,340,997.81 in six years. 
$641,633.78 has been paid in dividends to 
over 3,000 stockholders. Has always paid 
8%, payable semi-annually Shares offered 
at par, $100, without bonus or commission 
of any kind. Write for booklet. 


Orange County 
Building & Loan Assn. 




















“just an ad 
about heaven.”—$5 prize to H. H. Culver, 


A needy negro was borrowing ten dol- 
lars for one week, and counting it discov- 
ered only nine dollars, to which he called 
It was explained 
that one dollar had been deducted as in- 
terest, and as customary was collected in 


in amazement, he 
scratched his head and sauntering off mum- 
“Ise sho glad ah didn’t need dis 
money fo ten weeks.”—Prize of books to 


growled a tight-fisted buyer 
“what’s this you are yell- 
ing about ‘Great Swindle—Sixty Victims’? 











Davis, Pietch & Co. 


201-5 Phelps Building 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


925 State Tower Building 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Specialists in 
OIL ROYALTIES 


Circular on Request 





























HAVE YOUR OWN BUSINESS | 


Exclusive outdoor advertising proposition with unlim- 
ited possibilities. $750 automatic machines now earn- 
ing $5,000 and more annually. Experience unnecessary. 
Territory protection. Investment required. Leonard 


Advertising Corp., 125 West 45th St., New York City. 





SPECIAL EDITORIAL SERVICE. BUSINESS 
writer whose articles have appeared in Forbes, Maga- 
zine of Business, Nation’s Business, Burroughs Clear- 
ing House, The Annalist, and other important publica- 
tions, is now in a _ position to prepare industrial 
booklets on such features as anniversaries, expansion 
programs (as the opening of buildings or plants), etc. ; 
to prepare and edit special inspirational sales bulletins; 
could undertake to plan and edit one or two house 
organs, Room 718, 206 Broadway, New York. 











Investors’ Inquiries 


EADERS of “Forbes” 
R may consult the Inquiry 
Department for information 
and opinions concerning in- 
vestments. The fee is $2 for 


each security, or $5 for 
three. Letters should be ad- 
dressed to 


Inquiry Department 
FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 




















How Many 
of . 


Your 





Executives. 


Read 
Forbes? 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 























